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VIl.—THE PHILOLOGICAL LEGEND OF 
CYNEWULF 


Romance seldom stalks frank and undisguised. It 
wears the sober cloak of religion in the pious fictions 
of the saints and assumes the honest name of history 
in the inventions of chroniclers. Yet nowhere does 
it veil its face more darkly than in the pages of seemingly 
serious-minded biographers. That curious volume, re- 
corded by Isaac D’Israeli, the Farfallont degli Antichi 
Historici, might easily find its counterpart in our English 
literary apocrypha. The legalized narrative of Alfred’s 
splendid foundation of the University of Oxford; Chau- 
cer’s life at the University and at Woodstock and his 
base betrayal of his friends; Shakespeare’s intrigue with 
William Herbert’s mistress; Milton’s dream-meeting with 
the fair Italians under the Cambridge tree—all these 
have been themes of the legend maker. Now he who 
harks back to the earliest days of Old English prose and 
poetry will find disguised romance lurking everywhere. 
The philologist has often dragged it forth and stripped 
it of its pretences; but he has just as often connived at 
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its rogueries. This connivance has been in th 


unconscious, for the Anglist has been the dupe 


methods which have led him all unwitting into th 
lap of legends. In his fallacies of false assumpti 
his tame acquiescence in unfounded assertions that 
a certain stamp of authority and in his proneness 
manipulate by argument data that he will be bra 
for doubting, the modern scholar is too often 

the medieval schoolman. And so, in his last 

sly romance has its way with him. 

The world-old attempt to establish by argument 
authority of faith often leads in its train many 
A lack of open-mindedness and an illiberal disregard 
opposing opinion that culminates in a contempt 
assertiveness, a distortion of scant evidence too wea 
bear the strain, an abuse of the syllogism in the perv 
endeavor to adapt false premises to a conclusion 
admits of large doubt—these have combined to litter 
worthless debris the field of Old English literary hist 
The present article is devoted not to the upbui 
of a thesis, but to a determined effort to clear 
territory of some of this waste material that mé 
ecumbers the work of our hands. 

The Old English poet, Cynewulf, is but a ‘no 
umbra,”’ a featureless phantom, a “ ghost that str 
like a cloud, man-shaped.” We know his name fro 
runie acrostices—but that is all. Yet many hav 
the attempts to assign him a local habitation and 
time and place doth not adhere to make both.’ 
we shall consider other efforts to give the shadow subst 
but from one judge of all. In a recent essay,! 


asserts that the poet of the Andreas,—whom, with : 


‘Zur Chronologie und Verfasserfrage Angelsiichsischer D 
tungen,” Englische Studien, xxxvuit (1907), 145-195. 
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leap from probability to positive identification, he de- 
clares to be Cynewulf,—refers, in his description of a 
very hard winter (1255f.), to the bitter Northumbrian 
season of 761—a year known in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
as se myccla winter. Such an inference is quite of a 
piece with the amusing ascription by Chaucerian com- 
mentators of “the hote somer that made his {the 
shipman’s| hewe al broun”? to the year 1551, with the 
implication that the hardy mariner was sunburned as 
the permanent result of torrid weather thirty-five years 
before the supposed date of his pilgrimage. Truly, a 
“mickle winter,” and a “ hote somer! ” 

Nor is this all. The use of the word mérland, in the 
Klene (611), in its Anglian sense of ‘“ mountain” is 
strong evidence to Sarrazin that the writer, Cynewulf, 
lived either on the North Yorkshire moors or on the 
Pennine Moorlands. One wonders whether this sort of 
“non sequitur” would domicile in the same region the 
Anglian translator of the Ecclesiastical History, who 
renders Bede’s in arduts asperisque montibus (iv, 27) 
by in héaum mérum ond in réum.* The pinnacle of 
false logic is attained, when references to beorgas (swa 
hér mid tis) and hlincas in the doubtful Phoenix (21-25, 


51-32) are used to locate comfortably the poet in Hexham 


cloister. How little swa hér mid iis implies, [ shall 


show in a moment; but, even if we grant its foree, it 
is perhaps needless to urge that men may lift up their 
eyes unto the hills in many parts of England; and that 
hlincas appears inconsiderately enough in South English 


charters.” Now let me reduce this form of argument 


* Canterbury Tales, “ Prologue.” A. 394 
* See Miller’s edition, 364, 4, 11, 410, 9; compare Klaeber, Anglia, 
19 


Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, 11, 223, 9. 
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to an absurdity by attaining through its means quit 
other conclusions. In a poem in which Cynewulf has pre- 


+1 


served his name both by charade and acrostic, Riddle 1, 
we are told of the home of Wulf: fast is Pat églond fenn: 
biworpen. It might be argued, with large show of reason, 


that in this personal passage the poet pictures his ab 
in the fenlands, since the line finds its exact equivalent 
in Bede’s description of Ely: Js Elig Pet land eal! 


*See my article in Modern Language Notes, Dec., 1910. Let 
scholars who balk at the “Cynwulf” interpretation of the / 
Riddle answer these questions. Is there any inherent improbab 
in the presence of the writer’s name in a charade-acrostic at 
head of a group of Old English riddles? Does not Ald 
often our riddler’s guide, preface with a name-acrostie his enigmas 
Does not Cynewulf show elsewhere his fondness for both char 
and runic acrostic; and do not he and other writers someti: 
combine these? Are there not good grounds for regarding Riddl 
90 as a “Cynewulf” charade and for recognizing a ‘close para 
between dpecgan (Rid. 1*,') and tribulantes (Rid. 90*)? Do not nam 
charades usually begin with a synonym of the first syllable (see ex 
ample cited from Rawlinson Ms.)? Is it not therefore permissib|: 
find in the opening word of our poem, Léodum, a synonym 
cyn (see Juliana charade), and to note the recurrence of wulf at 
head of subsequent divisions? Do not hi and hine in the second line 
refer to Léodum (Cyn) and Wulf, and, if so, shall we close our 
eyes to the obvious interpretation? Has it not been shown that 
runes in Icelandic are often represented by their name-words 
or by synonyms of these names? If in Icelandic, why not in 
Old English, where the reverse method is three times followed 
by the very writer in question? Is not the clue to the puzzle 
fully given in lines 2 and 7? Is not artistic design suggested 
by the appearance, within this poem of less than twenty lines 
of perfectly fitting synonyms of all the “ Cynwulf” rune names 
(see my article)? Is any other runic substitution possible? Are 
not these very rune-names those suggested by the runes in Cynewulf’s 
other poems, which are scattered through the discourse in just 
such fashion as their equivalents here? Is not such a rétselmdrchen 
as Riddle 1 (see my edition, pp. xxi-xxii) as adequate a vehicle 
for the poet’s name as the apocalyptic references of Riddle 90 or 
the “Judgment” scenes of the religious poems? 
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fenne ond mid weter ymbseald.' Then we might go 
farther and contend, after Sarrazin’s precedent, that the 
several references in Beowulf to the fens assign to that 
poem a Mercian home. But observe the futility of all 
such arguments. In Riddle 41, 31-32, which is certainly 
of Northumbrian origin, as it comes from the author of 
the Leiden Riddle,? we encounter the clause, fis fen 
swearte, Pat hér yfle adelan stinced, in which hér finds 
no warrant in Aldhelm. As a Northerner of fens, so 
might a Mercian or Southerner, with more reason, of 
mountains. I shall discuss later the unhappy attempt 
of another legend-maker to elevate our obscure poet to 


the episcopal seat at Lindisfarne. 
Thus far we have had to do with arguments that cannot 
stand upright. I come now to a fallacious bit of reasoning 


more weighty both because it does not lack the support 
of evidence and because it has received universal accept- 
ance. In an article of wide influence,* Sievers has argued 
that because Cynewulf employs the unstressed e in two 
of the runic versions of his name (in the Juliana and the 
Elene) his work falls after 750, and is therefore posterior 


‘Eccl. Hist., tv, 19. Very like are the description of the marshy 
site of Ramsey (Historia Ramesiensis, Rolls Ser. 1886, pp. 7-8) and 
Asser’s account of the swampy surroundings of Athelney (De Rebus 
Gestis lfredi, A. D. 888). Such “islands encompassed by fen” 
were certainly not found in Northern England. 

* See my Riddles of the Exeter Book, 1910, p. 163. 

*This practice of selecting a word from an author’s vocabulary 
and of basing upon that selection sweeping conclusions as to his 
crigin is strikingly illustrated by Sievers’ argument (PBB. x, 473) 
that the word, merse, Exodus, 333 (which he asserts to be a nonce- 
usage) assigns to the writer of this biblical epic a home near 
Romney Marsh in Kent. Reference to Grein’s Sprachschatz, u, 
234 (see also Miirkens, Bonner Beitrége, u, 87 f.) shows that the 
word appears in the “Northern” poetical Psalter, (106%, on 
sealtne mersc), composed doubtless hundreds of miles from Romney. 

* Anglia, x111, 1-21. 
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to such poems as the Leiden Riddle, Cadmon’s [yy 
and Bede's Death Song, all of which prefer the unstress 
i. This tenet has become a pillar of faith to our school- 
men. But to it there are two very strong objectio1 


it is not supported even by the evidence that Siever 


offers; and it fails utterly to consider the circumstar 
under which Cynewulf used the unstressed e in his nam 


passages. No one can deny that unstressed ¢ dominat 


until about 740, and that after 740 unstressed e is pr 
dominant. Such a belief is confirmed not only by 
Charters, but by the Moore ms. of Bede’s History a 
by the early Glosses. But that at any period of 
eighth century either prevailed to such utter exclusi 
of the other, that an acrostic-writer was precluded fro: 
choosing the letter better suited to his purposes, 
evidence seems to deny. The unstressed e appears twic 
in a Charter of 692, the unstressed e appears once in 
Charter of 700-715, the unstressed e is dominant 
Charters of 740 and 742 (note the form Cyneberht).' 
On the other hand, as Sievers admits, the unstressed i 
prevails in a document of 767 (No. 11). Moreover 
the conclusion that the traditional 7 form was practically 
obsolete in all parts of England by the end of the eighth 
century is flatly contradicted by the Liber Vitae (or the 
list of benefactors to the Durham Church in the Cotton 
ms. Domitian A. 7), in which 7 forms are admittedly 
dominant. Everything then hinges upon the date of 
this manuscript of the North. The handwriting, so 
think the Museum men and Sweet,? assigns it to th 
beginning of the ninth century or the end of the pr 
ceding one; and the careful examination of the names 


1See Sweet, Old English Texts, Nos. 1, 4, § 
*0.E.T., p. 151. 
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by Sir E. M. Thompson adequately sustains this verdict.’ 


Now in this document of 800 A. D. or thereabouts, 
among the one hundred instances of names with the 
stem Cyni (not one with Cyne) the name Cyniwulf 
ppears no less than twenty-one times.? We must there- 
fore conclude that the spellings, Cyniwulf and Cynewulf 
vhich appears in a Charter of 778 (No. 3), existed side 
by side for a century (since, as we have seen, un- 
stressed e is found in other words even earlier than 700).’ 

It is quite unsafe to argue that Cynewulf’s reason 
for not employing the ¢-form in his name-passages was 
because it was obsolete in his day.* Indeed it may have 


been the dominant form in his own writings as in the 


*(atalogue of Ancient MSS. in the British Museum, Part II 
Latin), pp. 81f; Brandl, Paul’s Grundriss? , 1002. In the 
Liber Vitae close together are Cyniuulf and Alduulf, who are 
mentioned side by side by Simeon of Durham under 778; here 
is Brorda who died in 799; here, too, are Osberct, to whom 
Aleuin wrote in 793, and Torctmund, who is mentioned in Alcuin’s 
letter to Charlemagne in 801. Many of Thompson’s identifications 
are open to question; but he is certainly justified in saying: “ The 
evidence that, at the earliest, it could not have been written 
until quite the end of the eighth century is sufficiently strong 
and in the list of abbots.” 
The investigations of Rudolf Miiller among these names (Palestra, 


, 


both in the list of kings and ‘ duces 
1x) do not affect Thompson’s conclusion, as his “ Untersuchungen ” 
have no historical significance. 

*Miss Bentinck-Smith (Cambridge History of Eng. Lit. 1, 50) 
seems, however, to magnify our evidence unduly in saying: “In 
Northumbria the medial i became e, roughly speaking, about 800; 
in Mercia the transition was practically accomplished by 750. 
This fact lends color to the hypothesis of Wiilker that Cynewulf 
was a Mercian.” 

* Notice the varying forms of names on Old English coins from 
the same moneters (Keary, English Coins, 11, Anglo-Saxon Series, 
London, 1887, Ixxxii-Ixxxiii): Degemond, Dagemond, Daiemond; 
{nsiger, Ansicer, Ansier; Winiger, Winier; 8elred, DHilred. 

*Compare Erlemann’s refutation of such arguments, Herrig’s 
Archiv, Cxt, 1903, 63. 
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short Northumbrian poems that survive in their original 
dialect. But, in any case, it is certain that the unstresy 
i does not suit the scheme of the Hlene acrostic, 
would render impossible the charades of the Juliana and 
of Riddle 90. Cynewulf found it difficult enough 
adapt EH (eoh, “ horse”) to the poetical context, if 
may judge from his preference for the Cynwulf for 
of his name in the Christ, the Fates’ and, may | 

the First Riddle. To introduce I (is, “ ice”) into his 


acrostics would have taxed his ingenuity too far. Cer 


tainly the form ewu is demanded in the charades, 
enforced exclusion of the letter 7 In the light of ¢! 
evidence, the only sound inference must be that an eighth- 


century Cynewulf with at least three forms to his h 
would deliberately select the two that best suited 
purposes; and any sweeping deductions as to his 
drawn from the absence of the unstressed 7 from the n 
passages are unwarranted. In this so-called e-1 canor 
we can find little reason for placing Cynewulf’s 
posterior to the poems in Northumbrian dialect. M 
over, to claim that Cynewulf lived and wrote after 750 
because the exigencies of his acrostics compelled hin 
use a form which was certainly current by 740, leads 
us to a conclusion not perhaps false but surely unsus 
tained by the premises. 

srown * has already pointed out that the data presented 
in Sievers’ article do not justify the conclusion draw 
by Cook * and Strunk‘ that the Cynwulf poems (af 
and Christ) follow those with Cynewulf forms (Julia 
and Hlene), and belong to the close of the eighth or to t! 


*On this point note the eminently sensible remarks of Carletor 
Brown, Englische Studien, xxxviit, 221-222. 
°h. & * Christ, p. Ixx. * Juliana, p. xv. 
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first decade of the ninth century. The two cryptograms 
among the Riddles contradict this inference. Not only 
do we meet Cynwulf in Riddle 1 and Cynewulf in 
Riddle 90; but the First Riddle serves as an introduction 
to poems that contain certain forms supposedly older than 


those in the religious compositions of our author.’ 
Sievers himself regards Cynwulf as ‘“‘ good Anglo-Saxon 
for the eighth century.”* But such evidence as Sievers 
furnished leads to the implication—which has grown in 
the writings of others into a positive statement of fact— 
that the form Cynwulf is a criterion of dialect. Cook * 
declares that “Cyn is at least fifty years later [than 
Cyne] apparently and except in one word, Cynric, is 
not found in Saxon territory,” and Brandl asserts * that 
“Cynwulf ist speziell die Anglische und jiingere form.” 
“Specifically Anglian?” Sievers has remarked its pres- 
ence in Kent*® as well as in Northumbria and Mercia. 
Bishop Stubbs has shown ® that the early charter con- 
taining the name Cynulfus belongs to the year 7587 
and to Cynewulf of Wessex; Cynulf witnesses a Wessex 
grant by Winchester cathedral during A‘thelstan’s reign ; § 
and the two forms Cyneulf and Cunulf appear on coins 
of Ailfred and A‘thelstan.® 

Present opinion, which in the case of Anglo-Saxon 
subjects seldom stops and questions but accepts as fact 
bald assertions, seems content to assign Cynewulf a 


*See infra. ? Anglia x11, 13. * Christ, p. lxviii. 

*Paul’s Grundriss?, 11, 1041. 

®Note Cynwlf, near Cynewlf, in a Kentish document relating to 
the adjudication of an estate at Dover and Folkstone and Liminge 
in 844 (Birch, Cartularium Saronicum, No. 445, m, 22). 

*Dictionary of Christian Biography, u, 911. 

"Birch, C.8., No. 327, Kemble, €.D., No. 193. 

* Birch, C.8, No. 648 (11, 326). 

*Grueber, English Coins, Anglo-Saxon Series, 11, 65, 
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Northumbrian home. ‘ The dialect in which Cyn 
wrote is now universally conceded to be Northumbr 
or at least Anglian” is Brown’s statement,’ and Ja 
in his summary of Cynewulfian research,” regards 
indubitable that Cynewulf was a Northumbrian. 
let us free ourselves of the weight of authority 
approach the matter with perfect openness of mind, 
because such a course will necessarily lead us to 
conclusions, but because it will dispose effectually 
false premises that hamper every student of the Cyn 
question. I hope thus to show beyond a doubt 


evidence has been misused and all logical reasoning 


verted by the chief advocate of the claims of the Nort] 


upon these poems that survive only in a West-Saxor 
transmission. The phonological arguments in favor 
a Northern origin are nowhere arranged more compact 
than by Trautmann,* who regards “ den Satz, ‘ Cynew 
war ein Nordhumbre,’ fiir einen der best bewiesen 
die es gibt;” therefore we can conveniently consider 
in his pages this so-called “ best of proof.” 

Aided by the dissertations of Leiding* and | 


> 5 
paner 


Trautmann cites “ten peculiarities of the language 
the poems that point in part to other non-Saxon region 
and in their entirety to Northumbria.” Wiilker® ha 


naturally demurred at the strange logic of this conclusion: 


1 Englische Studien, xxxvim, 22% 

? Bonner Beitrége, (BB), xxtv, 123. 

> Kynewulf, Bonner Beitrdge (BB), 1, 71-73. 

*Die Sprache der Cynewulfischen Dichtungen, Christ, Juliana 
Elene, Gottingen, 1887. 

5Ueher die Sprache und Mundart der Altenglischen Dichtunge 
Andreas, Gutlac, Phoenix, Kreuz und Hellenfahrt, Marburg, 1890 

* Anglia, Bb. Ix, 163, note. 
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Binz! has claimed Nos. 2-6 as Mercian quite as well as 
Northumbrian, No. 7 as Kentish, No. 8 as West-Saxon; 
id Klaeber ? remarks :—‘* We have been looking carefully 
through Trautmann’s list of the Cynewulfian dialectal 
reculiarities, but have failed to detect any unmistakable 
signs of non-Mercian locality.” In other words, all of 
Trautmann’s critics admit that the forms that he cites 
are Anglian and attest a Mercian, if not a Northumbrian 

Now let it be stated emphatically—for the matter 
s important—that there is not the least warrant for 
sich conclusions. Among these ten traits cited by Traut- 
mann as Northumbrian peculiarities and admitted by all 
thers to be Anglian, there is not one that does not 
frequently appear in Saxon and Kentish documents, not 
me that cannot be explained as a natural vagary of a 
Southern seribe rather than as a survival of a Northern 
author. Let me repeat with all force a principle of 
riticism that I have set forth elsewhere in different 
language.® If in a West-Saxon transmission of a text 
forms are encountered that may be paralleled from other 


Wessex Mss.—particularly those of works of certain 


x 
West-Saxon origin—the burden of proof rests heavily 


upon him who would trace them to distant dialects—so 
heavily indeed that he is almost certainly foredoomed 
to failure. I make no contention that Cynewulf was 
Southern, but I do claim that the peculiarities cited do 
not prove that he was not; indeed I shall now proceed 


to show that they have no probative value at all, as they 


* Englische Studien, xxv, 392. 
> Journal of Germanic Philology, tv, 97-103. 
* Riddles of the Exeter Book, p. Wiii. 
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may well emanate from Saxon and Kentish seribes.! Now 
let us combat these so-called “ proofs,” which Professor 
Trautmann ? challenges any comer to question.* 

(1) “Interchange of ea, éa and eo, é0: feala, I), 
362 for feola; déogol, And. 621 for déagol.” This inter. 
change is frequent in West-Saxon.* Note that | 
feala both appear in the WS. Rule of St. Benet (PBB 
iv, 345, vi, 55; Logeman’s edition, p. xlvii) ; that in 
Chronicle, feala (A°. 530) is found near feologild 
830) and that in A°. 871, where all mss. have a comm 
WS. source, A and C, read fela, B and E., feala, D, 


*Miirkens employs (Bonner Beitrége, 1, 87f.) many of 
illustrations to establish the Northern origin of the Exodu 
with thé same flagrant exclusion of strong alternative probabilities 
Miirkens’ argument that all forms which appear rarely in a text 
must have been in the original version lays a large premium 
upon the isolated and sporadic, and glorifies scribal vagaries 
indeed, if pushed to an extreme, it would assign an Anglian origi! 
to nearly all the works of Wessex. 

? Anglia, Bb, x1, 328-329. 

*I shall purposely avoid the citations of examples from 
texts with so-called “ Anglian coloring” like the “ Life of Guth! 
the ‘‘ Epistle of Alexander, 
the evidence that certain works of this class had their 


”? 


the Lxeebde and Ladcnunga, 


elsewhere than on Saxon ground is hardly convincing. — Biilbring 
Anglia, Bb, x1, 100-101, and Boll, BB, xv, 92f, have shown beyond 
reasonable doubt that the Harleian Gloss 3376 (WW. 192 f.), w! 
contains many words and forms usually regarded as Anglian, 
written not indeed at Winchester, but in Saxon territory, probal 
on the borders of Kent. 

* Deutschbein, PBB, xxvi, 232, is certainly at fault in de 
that feola for fela is not known in strong WS., as it is for 
oceasionally even in Alfred (Biilbring, § 234; twice in the Cu 
Pastoralis, Cosijn, § 19). Sievers, Gr, 106, note 2, remarks 
that “a collateral form, feala, beside fela (feola), occurring als 
in prose seems to have formed its vowel on the analogy of 


“ww.” 
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feola; and that both forms are frequent in A¢lfric’s 
» 


Lives of the Saints (iii, 21, xvii, 114, xvili, 3, 299; xxv, 


4. 528, etc). Much more to our purpose we meet in 


several poems, undoubtedly Southern, feala, Genesis B, 


971, 322, Menology, 163 and Edgar, B. 18, and feola, 
Metres, 131° (Sprachschatz, 1, 279). I may add that 
‘ala is not found in the Exeter Book, but many times in 
the Vercelli. Cosijn’s lists ($97, 98) show many examples 
of dégol, déogol, diogol in Alfred (so Sedgefield’s 
“Glossary” in the Boethius 1, 64; 27, 16; 127, 1); 
and Bosworth-Toller, Supplement, pp. 151-152, note 
other Southern instances.' This first argument prove 
nothing. 

(2) “é (Goth. é. W. G. 4a) for WS. e: ongeton, And, 
534.” Ten Brink (Beowulf, Untersuchungen, p. 240), 
Biilbring (§ 315), and even Trautmann’s scholar, 
Miirkens (1. ¢.), regard this phenomenon as a Kenticism. 
It appears sporadically in WS. The Ben. Rule (Logeman, 
p. xlv.) and the seribe of MS. Junius. 24 (see Anglia x, 
134) both show this tendency to substitute é@ for @ 
after palatals. Note also forgéton, Deut. 32, 11 and 
heqéton, Chronicle, A. 897 (Plummer, p. 89). This 


second argument proves nothing.” 


‘See for the origin of the two forms, diegol and déagol, Sievers, 

+ 128, 3. 

*Leiding, p. 40, § 17, and Bauer, p. 49, § 17, point also to 
bégon (Jul. 687, And. 25), géfon (Christ 1354), gefrége (And. 
668, 963, 1121); but let us mark the presence of such “ Anglian” 
forms as dgéfan, in the WS. Menology (81) and béron, wégon 
in the WS. Maldon (67, 98), if we may trust Hearne, and bégon in 
the Judith (19), which poem, as I show elsewhere, is probably WS. 
too, though the form may be a reminiscence of the early poetry. 
And it is surely noteworthy that the form, gesegen, which is 
always hailed as an Anglian survival in the poems, appears as 
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(3) ‘ The lack of breaking before / + consonant: 
Ll, 252; galgan, Jul. 310.” Of all Trautmann’s 
arguments this is the weakest, and yet, as I shal! 
in another place, it is used by other scholars who sh 
know better to sustain the theory of an Anglian 
of the Judith. Such absence of breaking is ext: 
common in the EWS. prose: a for ea is rather th 
than the exception in the Winchester ms. (A) 
Chronicle up to 891, ald, aldormon, wald, halda 
(Kupferschmidt, Hng. Stud. xiii, 169; Cosijn. 
8-9); it is frequent in early Wessex and Kent Ch 
denewaldes (O. BE. T. No. 20, 5), alda (20, 17), 
(41, 10), ald (41, 61), halfne (43, 4), ete.; it apy 


many times in the Cura Pastoralis (Cosijn, § 3, pp. 9-11 


e 


in the Boethius (Sedgefield’s ‘“‘ Glossary”) and in 
76 (Boll, BB. xv, 94f). Ti 


especially frequent in Southern poems: Genesis B, 


glosses of ms. Harl. 33 


ealwalda, 292 allwalda, 665 alwaldan; 298, 300, 
577, 730. 745, TSO, 98, 815, 850, waldend, 436. 8 
aldre, 639, aldor; Metres, 22°* ald, 26°, 29°, aldor, 20' 
ee. 7 wold, 94°, *, wolde , 8”, 11°, cald 


Menology 86, galgan. How ean any one, in the light 


‘ 


early as 870 or thereabouts in so Southern a document 
Codex Aureus Inscription (O.E.T., 175), emanating from the 
duke, -Elfred, who is so closely identified with Surrey by 
grant of his lands at Horsley, Clapham and Chertsey (Cha 
No. 45. O.E.T., 451). It is true that gesdwon, gesewen at 
invariable forms in the Metres, as in the WS. prose 
period; but it is equally true that both gefégan (‘ exultant 
gesegenne, (“econspicui”) are found in the Bede Glosses 
(O.F.T., 181), which Sweet and Biilbring (§ 21) assign 
Kent. Though, in the literary prose, pégon, ségon, gefégon 
without doubt exclusively Anglian, our examples seem to 


that they were current in the South at an earlier period. 
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the evidence, regard this unbroken a as an indication 
of Northumbrian or even Anglian origia‘ It is sig- 
nificant that the really Northern lack of breaking before 
+ consonant is not found in the Cynewulfian poems. 
his third argument proves nothing. 

t) “@ (e) as i- umlaut of the unbroken a: elda, 
Jul. 727: eldum, And. 1059; welmum, And. 452; welm, 
And. 495.” There is surely nothing distinctively North- 

brian or even Anglian in such forms, since they are 

n found in the South. We meet them not only in 
Kentish poems like Cotton Psalm, 65, e@ldran, 142. 
pide, and in poems colored by Kentish seribes like the 
Metres, 8°®, 1217, 1389, 20199 9939 elde, 254*, welm, 
20, 234, 29° cwelm ; 


, 


but in the Saxon patois (elde, 


elm, Boll, BB, xv, 94) and occasionally in the prose of 
both Alfred (see in Cosijn’s lists, § 14, pp. 31-32, the 


examples in Orosius and Cura Pastoralis of gelp, welm, 


heldo, beldo) and Atlfrie (Hom. 72, 1, cwelm; 382, 13, 
elm). Note also the West-Saxon Genesis B, 524, 
heaSowelm. That we may have to do merely with scribal 
variations is suggested by the striking circumstance that 
the second hand in the Beowulf ms. writes eldo, waelm 
and cerwelm, instead of the yldo and carwylm of the 
rst (ef. Davidson, M. L. N. v, 43-45). The appearance 
el (wl) forms in Southern writings weakens, though 
does not, of course, forbid Ten Brink’s inference 
Beowulf, Unt rsuchunge n, p- 241) that the second seribe 
here more faithful to an Anglian original than the 
This fourth argument proves nothing. 
>) “eas a umlaut of ea and eo before r: ermdum, El. 
: gerwan, And. 1636; ferhde, And. 1037; for WS. i 
What does i “ove? The e form belongs to 


is frequent in the 
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Kentish Glosses (Williams BB, xix, 113); it appears no 
less than twenty-four times in the Saxon patois of ats, 
Harl. 3376 (Boll, BB. xv, 94; Biilbring, § 179) and, 
though rare in the Orosius and Cura Pastoralis (Cosijn, 


§ 14, pp. 32-34), is common in the Boethius (see Sede 


field’s ‘ Glossary ” for examples of ermd, hwerfan, cerra 
etc).! Ferhd, ermda and gegerede, all occur in the Mef 
(937, 2252. 168, 25°), which no one regards as North: 
This fifth argument proves nothing. 

(6) “é@ as i- umlaut of éa: héndum, And. 117; 
Jul. 464; heretéman, El. 10.” The implied argun 
is worthless as this @ is everywhere present in the South: 
not only in the Kentish Glosses (Williams, BB. xix, 114 
and in the so-called “‘ Saxon patois” (Boll, BB, xv, 94; 
Biilbring, § 183-184), but frequently in the strong WS. 
of Alfred (Cosijn, § 97, pp. 111-112) and sometimes 
even in Atlfric (Lives of Saints, I, 11, gehéred; xii 
33 gehéran; xvi, 11, xxv, 152, 543, 550, geléfad; 
387, MS. A, aflymde, C, D, aflémde, ete.) All 
forms cited by Trautmann as Northern appear in 
Metres: néde (4**, 6", 9**, 25%) ; hénda (127°) ; heret 
(13'). We meet them oceasionally in other Southern 
poems: hénda in Dimesdeg,, 89; néde in the Vercelli us. 
of Body and Soul, 66, where the Exeter reads 
and gefléman in Lar 67. This sixth argument proves 


aaa Se 
nothing. 


* Brandl is therefore unjustified (Grundriss? 1, 1060) in regarding 
as Anglian Merena for Myrena, Chronicle, A. 655, and gehwerfd 
A. 601. 

7 The danger that lies in conclusions reached without due weighing 
of evidence is strikingly illustrated by Brandl’s inference (Grundriss’ 
11, 1077-1078) that the Battle of Brunanburh is Anglian, because 
in the Parker ms. (A) appear fléman, néde, gelpan, giung, gesleht, 
hlehhan, where B.C.D. read fljyman, nyde, gylpan, geong, geslyhi, 
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(7) “é as 7 umlaut of @ (Goth. az): sténan, El. 151; 
wege, Jul, 487; for WS. @.” Leiding (p. 40), Binz 
(Eng. Stud. xxvi, 392) and Klaeber (Journ. Germ. Phil. 

102-103) rightly regard this as a Kenticism, and 
point out that the Northern form is @ It must be added 


that sténan in the Elene passage is more than doubtful 
Holthausen reads sécan), and that -wege, and -wége 
alternate in WS. transmissions (cf. O. S. wagi, wéqi). 
This seventh argument proves nothing. 

8) “The so-called palatal umlaut: geseh, El. 842; 
fex, And. 1429; for WS. ea.” Napier (Anglia, x, 136) 
notes that the appearance of many such forms in the 
Life of Chad has no significance, as these are frequent 
in later WS. (see PBB, ix, 211); and Miirkens, though 
of the Bonn school, admits that this e for ea in the Exodus 


+ 


14) 


is a peculiarity of the WS. scribe. It is useless 
multiply examples of so well-known a phenomenon (see 
Sievers, § 108, 2, a. b; Biilbring, § 313). This eighth 
argument proves nothing.’ 

(9) “ The non-working of the 7- umlaut with ea, éa, 
and eo, 0: oSéawed, [Phoen. 322]; stréonan, And. 331.” 
The Metres offer examples of odé@wed and odéowde (29%, 
9874). the Kentish Glosses furnish @éwan and éawan 


hlihhan. As all these supposed “ Anglian” forms are freely found 
in Kentish and Saxon works (for fléman, néde, gelpan, see supra; 
for giung compare Metres 26%,%; and for gesleht, hlehhan, note 
Bilbring, § 179, Cosijn, § 14, p. 31), it is obvious that these are 
mere scribal variations from a West-Saxon norm. Other passages 
of the Brunanburh (notably ll. 12-13) show that the A. text 
of this poem is farther from the original than the versions of 
B.C.D. 

*Ignorance of the workings of “ palatal umlaut” in Anglo-Saxon 
has led to unwarranted inferences in regard to the origin of the 
Judith. 
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(see Sievers Gr.* § 408, note 10), and Cosijn’s lists 
($100), beside many instances of @owan, one geZawde 
(C. P. 194'§). It is interesting to note that in the 
Southern poem, Body and Soul, 75, the Exeter xs 
reads éawdest and the Vercelli, éowdest. A_ similar 
exchange of etéawde, and e@etéowde is found in the 
LWS. ms. (D) of the Martyrology (Herzfeld, p. xiii)—an 
exchange, which, in my opinion, owes nothing to Mercian 
influence, from traces of which this particular ms. 
remarkably free. Alfred has unumlauted iu as io, 
in stioran, gedéodan, tréowd near stieran, gediedan 
triewd; and the Saxon patois presents gestréonan 
(Biilbring, § 189). This ninth argument proves nothing. 
(10) “ The lapse of n in the inflection: gewinna, Jul. 
555.” Trautmann later reverts to this absence of n as 
a distinctly Northumbrian phenomenon (Anglia, Bb. 
325-326) under the signally false impression (due doubt 
less to a trick of the memory) that the Juliana form 
is an infinitive, instead of an accusative. This mistake: 
argument, strangely enough, seems to have impressed 
Binz; but Klaeber has completely demolished the con- 
tention by pointing to Sweet’s numerous illustrations 
of the dropping of n in the Hatton ms. of the Cura 
Pastoralis (“ Introduction,” pp. xxxii f.). This tenth 
argument, like all the others, proves absolutely nothing. 
In the light of our searching examination, Trautman: 
ten arguments for a Northumbrian origin of the Cyn 
wulfian poems are seen to rest upon a persistent exclusi 
of the alternative possibilities that immediately suggest 
themselves to everyone with any knowledge of the el 
mentary laws of Old English phonology. They may most 
effectively be reduced to an absurdity by deducing from 
them a Northern origin for the Metres—poems easil) 
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traceable by the Bonn school! to the greatest of West 
Saxons, Alfred himself. Trautmann further weakens 
his ease, if that be possible, by the contention that “ the 
rune eoh proves Northumbrian origin, inasmuch as it 
serves to indicate the e in the name Cynewulf and hence 
must have been pronounced eh by the poet.” To this 
there is a twofold answer: first that a survey of the 
various runic alphabets? reveals in numerous futhorks, 
both South English and Continental, the presence of 
eoh (eh) as the name of the / rune; and secondly that 
symbol and thing represent this letter in the West-Saxon 
runic poem.* Upon another contention Trautmann and 
his school * lay repeated stress. To him, “ the form éwu in 
the Juliana runic pass:ge for WS. Zowan is both in stem 


and ending genuine Northumbrian.” This confident 
assertion has been challenged by Binz,® who points out 
that “ the word is strong in WS. passages and the length 
of e is by no means fixed”? and by Klaeber,® who cites 


“the forms ewo, Ine’s Laws, 55 (ms. E); ewa (ace. 
pl.), O. BE. Martyrol (Herzfeld), 36, 17; ewede, ib. 170, 

Not only do these examples run directly counter 
to the Bonn claims, but the very section in Sievers’ 
Grammar (§ 396) cited by Trautmann to sustain the 
Northern origin of the stem, show that @ for é@o in 
pret. of verbs in w (onenéwon, bléwan) appears in the 
Cura Pastoralis, the Orosius and the Mercian Psalter. 


*See Kriimer, BB, vin, 37. 

*Stephens, Runic Monuments, pp. 99-160, 829-832. 

*Ph is sanctioned in West-Saxon transmissions (cf. Rid. 23"). 
‘See Jansen, BB, xxiv, 123. 

*Englische Studien, xxvi, 392. 

* Jour. Germ. Philology, tv, 102-103. 

*See Bosworth-Toller, pp. 257, 261. 
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Biilbring also furnishes (§ 257) WS. examples of short 
stems without w umlaut, strewede, cleweda, ete. Even 
if we admit that the substitution of the ending -w for 
-an is possible only in Northumbria and Northern Mercia 
(it is common in Rushworth'), there seems to lx 
sufficient reason for predicating such a phenomenon here. 
Not only are we prevented by the many strong forms of 
our word from putting it in the same category as evr’ 
foldu, galgu; but we must note that in Cynewulf’s charad 
Riddle 90, ewu is the equivalent of “ agnus,” and ther 
fore singular. So also, I am inclined to think, is 

in our Juliana passage. How then shall we explain 
plurals, dele and bidad? To a student of runic 
these give no trouble. Runie letters, when grouped 
spelling purposes, may carry a plural signification 
in Rid. 25, where the several runes of Higora 
regarded as units; or else they may be viewed collectiv 
as constituting a single idea (Rid. 20, 75; Husband's 
Message). The latter method is the one employed 


Cynewulf here. In the case of the runes, C, Y and JN, 


} 
i 


there is no possibility of confusion of method, as th 


eV 


are placed after their verb, nor yet in the case of th 


appositives, L, F, which are runic symbols, not letters. 


Very different, indeed, is the passage, Ponne synnum 
fah | E W ond U aclé bidad, ete. Here fah seems to 
suggest that Cynewulf was at first dominated by the 
singular number of the word, ewu; but that later the 
plurality of the runes proved too strong either for the 
poet or for his transcriber and produced the forms, dcle 


and bidad.' Cynewulf thus describes the sin-stained soul 


*The pronoun him in the next line (Juliana, 707) may well 
refer either to the plural runes or to the singular ewu, which is 
common gender (cf. Rid. 907, ewu=agnus). 
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trembling before the judgment seat.’ Trautmann’s con- 
clusion of a Northumbrian origin rests in this case upon 
the unestablished premise that eww is plural, and hence 


is unsound. Now that the discussion has been freed 
of a dozen illegitimate inferences, let us turn to arguments 


of some weight and worth. 
The evidence for an Anglian home of our poet—as 
opposed to a distinctively Northumbrian one—is of 


quite another sort and deserves much more careful 
attention. Sievers claims? that “all poems which use 
exclusively the longer forms (in the 2d. and 3d. per. 
sing. ind. of long syllable verbs of the strong and of 
the first weak conj. and in the past pte. of weak verbs 
of the first class ending in dentals) are of Anglian origin, 
and conversely the presence of one-syllable forms points 
with certainty to origin in the South (Saxon or Kentish).” 

This canon has been universally accepted and em- 
ployed as a dialect test by scholars, and, at first sight, 
seems to have all things in its favor. Indeed the second 
part of Sievers’ conclusion invites no protest, for the 
presence of syncopated forms is certainly strong evidence 
of Southern origin, as these are practically unknown to 
the Anglian dialects.* But the first part of this contention 


*See Grein, Sprachschatz, 1, 266-267 for references to many 
similar passages. The lines in Christ and Satan (109f), to 
méste * * gebidan/hwet mé drihten god déman wille, strongly 
oppose Trautmann’s charge of déman to déma in Juliana, 707, 
hwet him efter dedum déman wille. 

* PBB, x, 464-5. 

* Yet even here we must move with caution. The very line that 
Sievers employs (PBB. x, 474) to attest a Southern origin for 
Hymn 1 (Gr.-W., Bibl. 1, 212), ond (da) his willan wyrcd (ll. 6a, 
lla) is found ond pes willan wyrcd in the Salomon and Saturn 
(1. 500) which elsewhere admits only unsyncopated forms and 
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—tnat the exclusive use of the longer forms attests 
an Anglian sourcee—fails to take account of the great 
difference in time between the Cynewulfian poems and 
the Wessex productions of the later ninth and tenth 
centuries with which he contrasts them. Such evidence 
as we have speaks very strongly in favor of the view that 
the longer forms which in Alfredian and in LWS. texts 
appear by the side of the shorter were dominant in 
Southern writings of the earliest period.’ 

Glosses, Charters and Laws all tell the same story. 
The eight century Glosses can hardly be called into 
court as final witnesses upon this question until their 
home is more definitely established than at present. But 
Chadwick, whose discussion of origin? leads him to a 
positive conclusion, holds that the archtype of the (losses 
is East Saxon; that Epinal lies near to the Wessex 
border; that Erfurt is pure Kentish; and that Corpus 
is Mercian. Dieter’ insists upon the Kentish peculiarities 
of Epinal. In the third edition of his Grammar, Sievers 
regards the Glossaries as “ Kentish with at least an 
admixture of Mercian forms;” and Biilbring (§ 19). 
speaks of them as “ South Mercian with a Kentish and 


which contains such supposedly Anglian words as géna, iisic, 
becele, strynd. On the other hand there is no warrant for denying 
a Southern origin to poems full of verbal syncope like the Menology 
ana the Maldon, as do Imelmann and Crow in their respective 
editions. 

*This objection to this dialect test occurred to Ten Brink, 
(Beowulf, p. 213), and to Trautmann (Kynewulf, p. 70, Note); 
but, because it opposed the latter’s argument, he relegated i+ to 
a footnote without pressing it to a conclusion inevitably fatal 
to Sievers’ reasoning. 

* Cambridge Philological Society, 1899, pp. 250-253. 

* Anglia, 1x, 620. 
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West-Saxon admixture.” Brandl’ deems them “ partly 
Kentish, partly Kentish-Mercian.” * Now it is extremely 
significant that in these Glosses of strongly Southern 
complexion appear dozens of examples of the longer 
forms of the 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. and of the past 
pte. and not a single instance of syncope.* Early Southern 


Charters furnish similar evidence. We meet in the 
Kentish Charters of 805 (O. EF. Texts, No. 34, 1. 17), 
hafad; of 805-831 (No. 37, 1. 10) doed, (No. 37, Il. 
16, 21) limped, of 835 (No. 41, 1. 39) saled, (No. 41, 
|. 58) hafad, (No. 41, 1. 64) bebéaded, (No. 41, 1. 69) 
forgifed; in the Wessex Charter of 847 (No. 20, 1. 13) 
hateP, (1. 17) utscioted. It is not until 858 that we 
meet limpd in Kent (No. 28, 1. 25) and not until 871- 
889 (No. 45, 1. 46) gelid beside (ll. 46-47) forcymed 
and weorsed in Surrey. In the late Textus Roffensis 
(Rochester ms.) of the Old Kentish Laws of thel- 
berht (d. 616), in which all authorities note “‘ many 
survivals of very ancient forms pointing back to a 
prototype at least as early as the middle of the eighth 
century,” * we meet more than forty unsyncopated (and 
very few syncopated) forms of the verb. The longer 
forms may reasonably be credited to the older version, 
which perhaps antedates the originals of our poeme. 
What reason have we therefore to impute to very early 


* Grundriss’, 11, 1054. 

*If the doctors thus disagree in their diagnosis of original texts, 
how dare they speak with positiveness of the embryos of forms 
in the very late transmissions of poems of this same period? 

*Dieter, Sprache und Mundart der Glt. Engl. Denkmédler, §§ 
48, 50, cited by Ten Brink and Trautmann. 

*So Brandl, Grundriss? m, 1051. See Sievers, PBB, xm, 174 
and Girnemann, Zur Sprache des Textus Roffensis, Berlin, 1901. 
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poetry that employs exclusively the longer verbal forms 
an Anglian origin ? 

Much stress has been laid upon the evidence of end- 
rimes in two Cynewulfian passages. The transmitted 
West-Saxon forms in the Christ, 591 f. are hienpu, 
meerpu; léoht, niht; and in the Elene, 1237 f. are rit, 
gePeaht, miht, Peaht; amet, begeat. ‘‘ Substitute for 
these the Anglian forms,” we are told by Sievers,’ “ and we 
have pure rimes: héndu, mérdu; léht, neht; reht, gepahi 
meht, Peht; imet, begat.” * The argument is a strong 
one, much the strongest that we have thus far considered, 
since the theory of an Anglian origin adequately accounts 


for the desired sounds; still “ the devil’s advocate” wh 


is “ proving all things” is bound to register a doubk 
objection. That the Old English poets were often no 
sticklers for exact rimes is proved by many such com 
binations as déad, bid (Christ, 596); héah, fah (Seafarer 
98); glenged, bringed (Lar, 13); hléorum, téarwm 
(Démesdeg 128); Ping, leng (Judith, 153). And mor 
over, the substitution of possible Southern forms pro- 
duces excellent rimes in nearly every case. 

As I have already proved in considering Trautmann’s 
sixth argument for Northumbria, hénfu is very common 
in ‘the South, even in strong WS. ;* reht is found in early 
chariers of Kent and Surrey,* and as a Kenticism in th 
Cotton ms. of Boethius (p. 135, 1. 40); meht appears 


* PBB, Ix, 236. 

? Holthausen even goes to the length of introducing these forms 
into his text of the Hlene passage. 

ShénSe and hw#nfe appear as variants in the Boethius, (Sedgefield’s 
edition, p. 24, 5) and hznJum in the Cotton Psalm (82). See 
examples cited supra. 

‘0. E. T. No. 34, 1. 15; No. 45, MN. 17, 42, 50. 
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in the Metres (47,°*), in the Kentish Glosses, and 
occasionally in the Cura Pastoralis;* and the working 
of the so-called palatal-umlaut in early Kentish and in 
the Orosius * might perhaps be cited to explain gefPeht 
and Peht, athough mid gefPeahte meets us in a Kentish 
charter of 832% and although the phenomenon is late 
for our texts. The form beget demanded by the rime 
is known to early Kentish charters. But all this is 
special pleading, and only slightly lessens the weight of 
vrobability in favor of Sievers’ view, particularly as 
iht, which we should expect in the South and which 
would furnish a perfect rime for wiht, does not occur on 


E 
l 


Southern ground, where the form is invariably /éoht 
(lioht).® The rimes certainly seem to point to an Anglian 
original of our poems, but in no way to a distinctively 
Northumbrian home. 

The evidence of rimes is supplemented and strengthened 
by the testimony of vocabulary, although the force of 
arguments derived from the presence or absence of words 
has been greatly exaggerated. Students have fallen into 
the mistake of overlooking the large interval of time 
between our poetical texts and West-Saxon prose, and 
consequently, of claiming as Anglian many words that 
were once common to all the Old English dialects. For 


*See Sweet, C. P. “Introduction,” p. xxii. He remarks: “The 
late miht hardly ever occurs in the Pastoral, but the form nitht 
is well-established.” 

* See Chadwick, pp. 182-184; Biilbing, § 313. 

* O.E.T, No. 40, 1. 2. 

*0. E. T. No. 41, 1. 4, No. 42, 1. 2. 

*See Brown, Die Sprache der Rushworth Glossen, pp. 24, 34, 78; 
3tilbring, Anglia, Bb 1x, 71; x, 2-3, 6-7. Biilbring argues con- 
vincingly against his own earlier view that liht had come into 
the Anglian dialects from the WS. 
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instance, the preposition in (for on) in the poetical texts 


is often hailed as an indication of Anglian dialect, 
whereas in was, of course, once existent in WS. as well. 
The older form in all dialects, in survives in so Southern 
a poem as the Menology as a legacy from the earlier 
poetry to the later. The forms, nemne and nymfe (for 
WS. buton) are rightly cited as distinctively Anglian 
forms in the prose period? but are we safe in inferring 
such limitation in the eighth century, when we meet 
nymne in a Kentish charter of 805,* and three times 
in so Southern a document as the grant of thelberht 
to the church of Sherborne in Dorset in 864%* A strong 
argument lies in the appearance in the poetry of gén (for 
WS. giet,) which seems to be pure Anglian;° but here 
again can we speak with confidence of very early usage? 
I attach little importance to the evidence of such words 
as semninga, léoran, grorn-, réc, of which examples are 
not lacking in either WS. prose or verse. Indeed the 
poetical vocabulary often reeognizes no such dialectal 
limitations; for instance, the undoubtedly West-Saxon 


’ 


Genesis B. employs such “ Anglian” words as begrornian 


(243), récas (325) and, more striking still gien (413). 
Two other supposed criteria of the Anglian origin of 


*This is attested by many instances in the early Chronicle 
(see Brandl, Grundriss,? 11, 1060) and by isolated examples in 
Alfred’s works (see Jordan, Higenthiimlichkeiten des anglischen 
Wortschatzes, p. 17). The history of the two forms, in and on 
is traced by Miller, “Introduction” to Bede’s Eccl. Hist., p. xxvi, 
and by Deutschbein, PBB, xxv1, 172. 

*See Mather, M.L.N., 1x, 154; Jordan, Id., pp. 46-48. 

* 0.E.T. No, 34. 

* Birch, O.S., No. 510. I find in this charter no forms that are 
not either WS. or Kentish. 

* See Hart, M.L.N., vm, 122, Deutschbein, PBB, xxv1, 173. 
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Cynewulf, wlbh and lijtesne' are found in the early 
eighth century in the Hpinal Gloss, a work of strong 
Southern coloring. Are we justified in laying much 
emphasis on this kind of testimony ? 

Nine-tenths of the arguments presented in favor of an 
Anglian home for our poet are thus seen to be accidental 
encumbrances, and may well be dismissed from all future 
discussions of the subject. A rime here, a form there, 
inclines the balance of probabilities away from the South; 
but nothing in the language speaks for a distinctively 
Northumbrian source. 

The literary grounds for associating Cynewulf with 
the North seem far stronger than the linguistic evidence. 
The tradition of a school of vernacular poetry in North- 
umbria is supported by the striking circumstance that all 
of our earliest versions of Old English poems are in 
that dialect. Nor is it without significance that the 
Dream of the Rood, certainly Northumbrian, as the 
Ruthwell Cross shows, has Cynewulfian traits; and that the 
Riddles, doubly bound to Cynewulf, have Northumbrian 
associations, which I shall presently consider. But we 
must not fail to recall certain literary conditions that 


are frequently overlooked in this connection. The social 
and literary relations of the different divisions of eighth 
and ninth-century England are far closer than is commonly 
supposed. The Liber Vitae contains the names of many 
Mercian benefactors of the Northumbrian church; ? in 
the Charters Mercian kings grant lands in Kent to 
Kentish monasteries.* The West-Saxon Aldhelm writes 


*See Jordan, Jd., 12, 57, 62. 

*Cf. E. M. Thompson, Cat. of Ancient MSS. (Latin), 1, 81; 
Brandl, Grundriss? u, 1002. 

* Sweet, O.£.T., p. 422. 
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his treatise on verse-making for a king of Northumbria, 
Aldfrith (Acircius); Bede and Boniface have intimate 
correspondents in both the North and South; and the 
literary connections of Alfred seem to have been largely 


Mercian. The enigmas of Aldhelm find speedily a 
translator in the North; and the enigmas of Tatwine, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are immediately supplemented 
by Hweetberht (Eusebius) the Northumbrian abbot. The 
poem Guthlac A—which was probably written by a 
Mercian, who knew Crowland well—and the prose Lif. 
of Guthlac are both known to the author of Guthlac B. 
who, from his lack of first-hand knowledge of tradition, 
may have written anywhere. The manner in which Bede 
gathered materials for his great history makes it plain 
that “there was a literary interecommunion over the who 
of England, and this was due to the corporate brother- 
hood of monasteries.” * Everywhere manuscripts wer 
freely interchanged. With such ready give-and-take of 
books it is very unwise to assume that likeness in 
between two literary productions argues likeness of 
locality, and that there can be no worthy poetical output 
without the inspiration of some neighboring school of 
literature. To argue with Wiilker® that “ Cynewulf 
could not have written in Northumbria, because that 
kingdom offered unfavorable conditions for the producti 
of poetry; ” or with Brown * that “ political conditions in 
Mercia were not auspicious for the cultivation of 
literature ” is to ignore entirely the barter of manuscripts. 
It no more follows that Cynewulf was a Northumbrian, 


See Riddles of Exeter Book, Nos. 36, 41. 

See Brooke, History of Early English Literature, p. 230. 
Anglia, xv11, 106-107. 

Englische Studien, xxxvim1, 223. 
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because he was well versed in certain poetic conventions 
and traditions that we meet in Northumbrian poems 
or that the author of the Andreas (very probably Cyne- 
wulf) was a near neighbor of the author of the Beowulf, 
from whom he lifted so freely, than that the different 
redactors of the Anglo-Saxon Annals were, all of them, 
near neighbors. It is needless to press the point further. 

New evidence, or rather old evidence revived, is pre- 
sented by Cynewulf’s relation to the Riddles. Early 
scholars of Leo’s and Dietrich’s following, who read the 
name of our poet in the First Riddle and hence ascribed 
to him all these enigmas, found in the Northumbrian 
version of Riddle 36 (Leiden Riddle) final proof of his 
Northern home. Like these scholars, who were fortunate 
in eseaping much of the confusion of the present, I 
believe that Riddle 1 is a “ Cynwulf” eryptogram; ! 
like them I believe that it is a prelude to enigmas from 
this poet’s hand; but unlike them, I do not think that 
the literal translations of Aldhelm (Rid. 36, 41) are 
coined in the same mint as the other problems.” It is 


quite out of the question that the servilely imitative and 


sometimes inaccurate rendering of Aldhelm’s Creatura 
(Rid. 41) should have emanated from a poet of Cyne- 
wulf’s generous culture and sound 'Latinity. Among 
the Anglian usages that have been noted elsewhere in the 
Riddles * there are really none that I can now pronounce 


“ 


with confidence “ distinctively Northumbrian.” * As in 

*See my article, “Cynewulfian Runes of the First Riddle,” 
M. L. N., Dec., 1910. 

?In the “Introduction” to my edition of the Riddles, pp. Ixxvii- 
Ixxix, I have indicated many points of difference between Rid. 36 
and 41, and the other poems of the ccllection. 

*See my “ Introduction,” p. Ixxix, note. 

*It is true that geonge (22?) which also appears, And. 1311 
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< 


so many Middle English poems, certain peculiarities of 
vocabulary may be explained by the poet’s familiarity with 
the speech of other regions than his own and by his con 
stant concession to the requirements of his verse. I must 
insist that the language of Old English poetry was not on!y 
mixed, but traditional. The student of phonology is ever 


ecarn aos 


pa he) eters a es RS 


prone to forget that this poetical medium differed wi 
not only from any spoken dialect, but even from the |ite- 
rary prose of any quarter of England. Moreover, in the 


case of the Riddles, we can never be sure that any particu- 
1 


lar enigma containing this or that form?’ is by the chief 
author of the collection, though, as I have striven 

prove in my “ Introduction,”* the Riddles are, in th 
main, homogeneous. So, though certain forms attest 


an Anglian origin, these poems lend, linguistically, no 


large support to the hypothesis of a distinctively North 


umbrian home for Cynewulf.* 


(geongan), and ehtwwe are found in tenth-century prose only 
Northumbrian Gospels; but we have too little evidence for our 
earlier period to limit safely these forms to one dialect. The so 
called Northern eSSa (44'*) and Axh (72°) are known to Rushy 
which Brown and Biilbring class as Mercian, and by (5 
common in the Charters and early Glosses (0.E.T., p. 615). 

*Certain Southern forms have the support of runes (see 
Iviii). 

7 Pp. Ixi-Ixxv. 

* Little importance can be attached to the argument of Ime! 
mann (Die Altenglische Odoaker-Dichtung, 1907, pp. 14, 17) that 
the gedédon demanded by the metre (MS. gedydon) in the name 
poem, Rid. 1* is exclusively Northumbrian (see also Sievers 
PBB. x, 498), since we meet the form, dédon both in the West 
Saxon Cura Pastoralis (where Sievers’ Grammar’, 429, note | 
explains it as a Kenticism) and in the Mercian Martyrology. Thé 
form, dzdon is so common in the older poetry (Genesis A an 
Paris Psalter) that it seems better to regard its appearance in 
the late Genesis B 722, pet hie t6 mete dzdon, as a _ surviy 
than as an Old Saxon form. Sweet is doubtless right (“ Introdu 
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One literary argument remains—the argument of 
Stopford Brooke’ that the atmosphere of Cynewulf’s 
poems is Northern, that his pictures of icy seas and storm- 
beaten cliffs can belong only to Northumbria. This 
contention rests largely upon the belief that our poet 
was the author of the “Storm” Riddles and of the 
Andreas. This belief I share, for the cryptogram in 
Riddle 1 argues strongly for his authorship of the first, 
and the close likeness of thought and phrase between the 


sea-passages in these compositions ? pleads for his author- 


ship of the second. This argument from “ atmosphere ” 
seems to me far more potent than the evidence of sundry 
linguistic forms current in every dialect. It is significant 
that the Southern author of the Metres writing of the sea, 
merely reproduces the phrases of the older poetry.® 
Cynewulf is evidently well acquainted with Northern 
waters and with the rigors of a Northern climate; * but 
the inference that he must therefore have been a North- 
umbrian is not convincing, as the poet may have readily 
learned to know these aspects of nature, while wandering 
far from his home.® The Beowulf, which many regard 


as Mercian, displays the same acquaintance with stormy 


tion” to Cura Pastoralis, p. XXvII) in regarding dédon as the 
oldest form of the word in all English dialects (cf. O.S. dadun, 
O.H.G., tatun). 

* Early English Literature, p. 372. 

*See the various parallels indicated in my “ Notes” to Riddles 


* Metres 27° iscalde swe (cf. Seafarer, 14, iseealdne sx): 6* hio 
on staSu béateS (see my note to Rid. 3°, stréamas stapu béatad). 

‘It is interesting to mark in this connection the “ Northern 
coloring” of the fourteenth-century alliterative poems of the West 
Midland district (see Osgood, Pearl, 1906, p. xx). 

* Note my discussion (supra) of Cynewulf’s knowledge of “ islands 
in the fens.” Does it follow that he lived in East Anglia? 
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and wintry seas. Yet Brooke’s argument, unlike many 
that we have considered, is a legitimate one and deserves 
more consideration than it has received.’ 

I have already intimated? that “belief in the poet’ 
wide range of literary activity and of linguistic and 
metrical expression and a consequent reconstruction 
the Cynewulf canon are the inevitable conclusions resu|t- 
ing from an acceptance of my interpretation of the 
‘Cynwulf’ name-poem.” What then is this can 
Based, as Trautmann claims,* upon the usage in 


signed religious poems of Cynewulf, it offers three tests 


of authorship. Any genuine work by this poet must 


satisfy the following conditions :—it must reveal a regular 
use of the short stem-syllable in the A-less forms of / 
and mearh; it must limit itself to the dissyllabic use 
long-stemmed words in el, ol, er, or, en, um; it must 1 
permit the expansion of contracted forms. The rigid 
application of these tests forces us to some surprising 
results. Gauged by the first, the Juliana is un-Cyn 
wulfian, as the only two determinate examples of 
feore(s) are both long (191°, 508°).4 Gauged 
the second, the Hlene stands quite apart from Juliana 
and Christ II in offering at least six instances of mono- 
syllabic use.> Yet in the main these tests are fairly 


*Contemptuous disregard of “literary arguments” often reacts 
violently upon champions of a dozen linguistic inconsistencies. 
On purely aesthetic grounds Brooke and Wiilker maintained against 
the whole philological camp the Cynewulfian authorship of many 
of the Riddles, both groups of which are now seen to bear the 
poet’s endorsement. 

7M. L. N., xxv, 241. 

* BB, 1, 27-29, 120-122. 

*Trautmann, of course, alters these verses to fit his canon. 

* Richter, Chronologische Studien zur Angelsdchsischen Literatur, 
Halle, 1910, pp. 41-42. 
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met not only by the signed poems, but by Andreas, 
Phoenix and Guthlac B. Now the Riddles conform to 
none of the criteria: they consistently prefer the long 
stem-syllable of feore(s); they admit many monosyllables 
like t@en, wiepn, although they prefer dissyllables (10: 
22); and finally offer no less than 26 examples 
of expansion. Either then we must abandon the 
Riddles or admit that the tests are inadequate. To 
the second alternative we are driven by Cynewulf’s 
double signature to these problems (Rid. 1, 90). If 
we recognize the signatures, we have no other choice than 
frankly to concede that, at some period of his literary 
work, Cynewulf employed certain linguistic and metrical 
usages not current in his religious poems. That this 


period was his younger time seems to be attested by the 


greater antiquity of the Riddles forms; but I shall not 
press this point now. In every case, the acceptance of 
even the finer riddles (for instance, those of the Storm) 
as Cynewulfian shatters the old thumb-rule tests; and, 
by so doing, it gives us a better perspective, a broader out- 
look. As we have seen, the peculiar power of the sea- 
passages in Rid. 3-4 constitutes a forceful argument for 
like authorship of the very similar verses in the Andreas; 
and the freshness of spirit displayed in the enigmas 
removes a current objection to the inclusion of the 
Phoenix among the works of our poet, on the score of 
its brightness and sunshine and joy of life.! It is indeed 
the irony of philological history that, after refusing to 
Cynewulf compositions that satisfy all the tests of the 
canon, we should now be compelled, on the strong 
testimonial evidence of Cynewulf himself, to yield to 


‘Fulton, M. L. N., x1, 162, Schlotterose, BB. xxv, 92. 
3 
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him poems (like the Riddles), that run directly cou 
to every criterion. 
Other tests and touchstones of authorship have 


freely suggested—tests that we need not hesitate to rej 


with emphasis, whatever be our ultimate conclus 


And let me say once more that, in this art 


a ee 


= 


sé = 5 oS 


[ am not protesting against conclusions, but 


the methods by which these are attained. It is ar 


by Fulton that the Phoenix is not by Cynewulf, beca 


> nn ny 


‘he does not permit himself quite so radical a 
iation as to use fdtas (Ph. 311) for fet (Jul. 
El. 1066).” What then shall we say to the us 
h fdtas and fét in the Metrical Psalter; 
the appearance of féte and fé@t (dat) in two 
certainly from the same hand?” It is argued by 1 
mann,*® in all seriousness, that the Phoenix is w 
Cynewu!lf, because we meet in 100 lines (182-282 
far more frequent use of Ponne than in the sig 
poems, no less than twenty examples. Why not cor 
hat the Juliana is not by Cynewulf, because in that s} 
poem we encounter fifty-four examples of the adv 
fa; or that the last 100 lines of Gascoigne’s Ste: 
are an interpolation because ** when” occurs forty 
there, and comparatively seldom elsewhere in the aut] 
works / t is again contended by Trautmann,' 


Christ III cannot come from Cynewulf, becaus: 


we meet in the Juliana no sechstakter. in the As 
Christ IT) two, in the Andreas fifteen, 

1 See Grein, Sprachschatz. 1. 335. 

7 See Rid. 33°, n dnum fét; Rid. 32" on féte; 

’ BB: 1, 148. 

4 Anglia, xvut, 387: see Schmitz. Jd... xxx. 216. 
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thirty, we find not less than fifty in Christ III.’ If 


there is any value in such reasoning, we are driven to the 


conclusion that Hlene with thirty such verses and Juliana 
with none are by different hands. But such arguments 
are all alike worthless.* Scholarship is something more 
than futile juggling with forms. 

Attempts to assign Cynewulf a definite date are so 
closely bound up with the theory of a Northumbrian 
home that it is hard to consider these apart. ** He ceased 
to write certainly before the destruction of Lindisfarne 
by the Danes in 793, else he would have mentioned this.” * 
This is hardly a safe conclusion, even if we grant for 
the moment the unestablished premise of Northern 
origin, inasmuch as the Northumbrian Athelwulf, who 
dedicates his Latin hexameters concerning the abbots of 
his monastery in this very diocese of Lindisfarne * to 
Ecgbert, Bishop of that see (803-821), writes only a few 
years after the coming of the Danes and savs not a 
word of that calamity. Here are two obvious gaps in 
the logic. And I think that those who have hitherto 
endeavored to date Cynewulf by means of the Guthlac 
have failed even more signally. Even if we accept his 


authorship of Guthlac B (and there is always some very 


‘Christ 111, which Cook ascribes to Cynewulf, is assigned by Traut- 
mann (BB. 1, 122) and Richter (Chronologische Studien, p. 94) to 
un earlier period, and by Brandl (@rundriss?, 1, 1049) to a de- 
cidedly later time. Binz (Anglia, Bb, xxt1, 80, March, 1911) puts 
it close to Genesis B. The uncertainties of Old English literary 
history suggest “the wavering vistas of a dream.” 

*Trautmann confidently informs us (BB., I, 116-117) that all 
un-Cynewulfian verses in the Andreas are obviously false trans- 
missions; and then takes up the pruning-knife. So the work goes 
® See Brooke, EH. F. Lit., p. 375. 


*Diimmler, Poetae Latini Aer lint, 1. 582-604. 
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debatable premise to be accepted), how can we argue 
with Sarrazin! that this. poem was certainly written 
within twenty or thirty years of Guthlac A (about 750?) ? 
The sequel is admittedly so different in style that 
scholars assign it to another poet and it may have been 
written any time within a hundred years of its predecessor, 
Any connection between Alcuin and Cynewulf has been 
abundantly disproved. Then the forms of his na 
acrostics, Cynwulf and Cynewulf do not help us a 


as a terminus ad quem—very little indeed as a termi 


a quo (supra). On what grounds then has Cyne 


been generally assigned to the last half of the eight] 
century ¢ 

At the head of the story stand the same three inadequat 
tests that have done yeoman-service in the question 
authorship. Genesis A and the Beowulf ? are regarded a 
older than the Cynewulfian poems (which in the light of 
the large liftings of the Andreas from the Beowulf no on 
will deny), because they offer many instances of 
stemmed méares, féores, of monosyllabic wundr, (ti 
ete., and of expanded forms of contractions. Here again, 
the mechanical application of these tests to the chrono- 
logical sequence of Old English poems leads to many 
contradictions. Now and then a production flatly rebels 
against the rules, and has to be coaxed or whipped into 
the traces. The Psalter, which many regard as late, 
offers at least five examples of long-stemmed féore (51°, 
54°, 101%, 60°, 132*) and only four certainly short 


* Englische Studien, xxxviil, 156. 

*The priority of the religious epic over the secular one has 
received strong support from Sarrazin in the article cited, from 
Richter, Chronologische Studien, 1910, and from Klaeber, Englische 
Studien, xii, 321 f. 
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(681°, 7117, 8875, 26).1 The Metres, which are certainly 


late, contain eight instances of monosyllabic fifl, tungl, 


madtm, westm;* and ten cases of expanded verbal forms 


(fléndu, sméad, d25(2), ddd, sie(5)). The earlier usages 
occur sporadically even in the tenth century. We 
meet in Genesis B. three examples of expansion (bian, 
239; bia(e)n, 735”; fin, 697"); and in the Maldon 
one example of long-stemmed méare (239b). These 
many contrarieties show that individual and perhaps 
dialectal differences greatly weaken the value of our 
criteria; but we are hardly justified in entirely dis- 
carding them. As we have seen, the Riddles show a 
leaning to the earlier forms (particularly to many 
expansions like dissyllabie fréan, never found in younger 
poems), While Cynewulf’s religious compositions consis- 
tently prefer the later usages. As he tells us in the lene 
(1237b) that much of this spiritual output came from him, 
when old and ready for death, the inference of early schol- 
ars that the enigmas belong to the period of his prime, or 
even of his youth, finds in these forms some warrant 
that must not however be hailed as positive proof. A 
comparison of Cynewulf’s use of these criteria with that 
in Guthlac A would confirm rather than contradict the 
general conclusion that the Riddles were written before 
and the religious poems after the date of that work, 
approximately 750; but the argument is inconclusive, 
since it disregards the personal equation of both poets.’ 
*Richter is surely guilty of a “ suppressio veri,” when he conceals 
(p. 58) the existence of unquestionably long stems in the Psalter, 
because they conflict with his theory of a late origin of the work. 
The results of such investigations should be carefully checked. 
*See Richter, pp. 68-70. There is nothing to support Trautmann’s 
assertion that the South was more tenacious of old forms than 
the North. 

*The smal] value of such arguments is amply indicated by a 
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Sarrazin’s process of marking the terminus ad 
of the Cynewulfian poems has little probative value, 
it is so highly illustrative of the illogical methods noy 
vogue that we must pause to consider it. Assuming 
Cynewulf wrote in a Northumbrian dialect that 
many points of contact with the Mercian, the dial 
Yorkshire in short—a fairly large assumption inasinucl 


as it has no valid evidence to sustain it—Sarrazin 


pares his speech, as far as the metre reveals it, with 


of the Glosses in the Vespasian Psalter (MS. Vespasian 


A. 1),' which, with equal arbitrariness, he assigns 
Northern Mercia of 835.7 Even if we were disposed 


accept this series of unsustained assertions, we sh 


comparison of the Epinal Gloss of about 730 with the far young 
Corpus. In the use of words in el, ol, en, or we should argue 
a priori that the earlier Gloss would show a large preponderance 
of monosyllabic forms and the later of dissyllabic. But such is 
certainly not the case. I mark in Epinal, hesil (twice), segil, sigil 
(twice), palester, regen, hrisil, rddr, lebil near Corpus hesl (twice), 
segl, sigl (twice), plastr, regn, hrisl, ré8r, lebl. On the other hand 
Epinal reads spaldr, scalfr, sefr, tetr, gepl, ofr, and Corpus, spaldur, 
scalfur, cefer, teter, gapel, ofer. Evidently the secondary vowel 
was well developed by the time of Epinel (see Sarrazin, Eng. 
Stud., Xxxvit1, 174). 

* Sweet, O.E.T, pp. 183 f. 

? Waring, it is true, in the “Introduction” to Lindisfarne and 
Rushworth Gospels (Surtees Society, Pt. tv, 1865), p. crx, assigned 
these glosses to “the country immediately south of the Humber,” 
but, for a time, scholars wrongly thought that they were Kentish 





(Sweet, Transactions of Philological Society, 1875-6, p. 555), and 
later opinion seems to assign them to “the Southeastern borderlands 
of Mercia.” (Brandl, Grundriss? m1, 1054). Sir E. M. Thompson 
(Catalogue of Ancient MSS. 11, 10) points out that “ the interlinear 
gloss throughout is in a minute pointed minuscule hand of the 
latter half of the ninth century.” Any comparison between Cyn: 
wulf and these glosses could therefore only prove at best, that 


wrote before 850. 
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naturally question the advantage of a comparison between 


poetic language with its love of older forms and the 


pitifully plain diction of a glossator. The inference that 
Cynewulf is older than the Vespasian Psalter and Hymns, 

cause many Cynewulfian words are not found in these 
Glosses, well exemplifies the common philological fallacy 
of fitting an absurd premise to a correct conclusion; in- 
asmuch as many of the words cited as old appear in 
poems far younger than the Vespasian Glosses, the Judith, 
the Metres, the Maldon. The conclusion that Cynewulf’= 
poems are early because they employ only the endless forms 
of the ace. sing. of long syllable feminines of the 7- declen- 
sion, cwén, wyrd, miht, is totally unwarranted, since a 
search through the whole corpus of the poetry, early and 
late, reveals only one or two examples of the longer forms 
of accusative borrowed from the o-declension.' The 
uninflected forms of the nom. sing. fem. and nom. 
ace, neut. of mycel, yfel, monig, prove nothing for 
high age, as these are common at every period.? What 
importance can be attached to Cynewulf’s use of 
fisic and éowic, since the shorter accusative forms, is 
and e6w, are not “exceptional” but common in his 
poems * and since asic and éowic are frequent at a much 
later period than the Psalter not only in the Northumbrian 
Gospels (see B-T, p. 1143), but in Southern texts of 


Anglian coloring?* With such evidence as this—evidence 


1 Moreover, Von der Warth has pointed out ( Metrisch-Sprachliches, 
Halle, 1908, pp. 7-11) that Cynewulf himself admits such accusatives 
as fulwihte (El. 172) and wiste (And. 312). 

*Cf. Sarrazin himself, PBB, 1x, 366; Sievers, Grammar’ § 296, 
note, 

* Sprachschatz, 1, 263; 11, 633; BRB, 1, 83. 

‘Cf. Bede, Eecl. Hist, 386, 13; Epistola Alexandri (Anglia tv, 


39), 550, 554, 606, asic. 
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severally and collectively worthless—Sarrazin reaches 
fairly safe conclusion that Cynewulf’s poems are prior 
to the Psalter. But how is that end attained by an 
array of false arguments based upon a false method 
comparison ¢ 

Sarrazin makes some amends for the unsoundness 
his positive arguments by his complete refutation ' 
the impossible contentions of Barnouw based upon 
use of the article and of the weak adjective without the 
article.2 Sarrazin’s conclusive counter arguments n 
be elassified as follows: first, that the use of articles 
not so much a matter of date as of individuality ; second 
that, in our Anglo-Saxon poems, which exist only in late 
transmissions, many article-forms are due doubtless 
the scribe; thirdly, that many seemingly weak forms of 
adjectives may be explained by the weakening of 
inflections in the LWS. versions, so that it is impossible 
to say, in any given case, whether an old (weakened) 
strong form or an originally weak one is present ; fourthly, 
that the natural avoidance of suffix-rimes explains such 
forms as heardan clommum, héan hises, écean lifes 
écean dryhtnes; fifthly, that the weak adj. without th 


article is naturally used in popular epics (Beowulf) and 


in those religious poems that are close to popular models 


like the Andreas and the Fxodus; and finally that th 
weak adj. without weak article is no infallible sign of 
great antiquity since this phenomenon is frequently found 
in so late a text as ms. C (C. ©. C. No. 322) of 


Weerferth’s translation of Gregory’s Dialogues, and since 


* Englische Studien, xxxvitI, 145. Compare my protest against 
Barnouw’s invalid claims, Riddles, pp. Ixxvii-]xxviii. 
? Barnouw, Textkritische Untersuchungen, Leiden, 1902. 
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the proportion of weak adjectives without the article to 
those with it (5:5) is larger in the very late Maldon 
(991) than in Cynewulf’s religious poems. We are there- 
fore fully justified not only in refusing to accept 
Barnouw’s chronology of Anglo-Saxon poems that is based 
entirely upon these criteria, but in declining to regard 
the phenomena as in any way valid or helpful indications 
of dates. Not only do such tests not prove that Cynewulf 
wrote between 850 and 880, but they do not even furnish 
us with any tangible evidence from which we may draw 
reasonable conclusions. 

As a criterion of date, the technique of Cynewulf’s 
verse has been cited by Trautmann,' who roundly de- 
clares; “* Ausdruck und versbau weisen mit aller bestimmt- 
heit auf das 8 jahrhundert.” Cynewulf was an artist, 
trained in all the best traditions of his country’s poetry ; 
but so too was the author of the Judith, writing probably 
in the tenth century. Nothing can be more uncertain, 
as an indication of date, than technical skill or technical 
weakness, since it belongs to the poet rather than to the 


period. Let me illustrate this uncertainty in Old 


English verse. Few Anglo-Saxon poems are older than 
the translation of Aldhelm’s De Creatura (Rid. 41) 


since, as we have seen, it comes from the same hand as 
the early Northumbrian Leiden Riddle, and yet the 
technique is far inferior to that of many late compositions. 
‘Pauper poeta nescit antra Musarum.” Tested by 
artificial standards, the Metres, with their many metrical 


‘BB, 1, 92. 

*Trautmann, BB, 1, 120, would make dehnverse evidence for an 
early period. Cynewulf uses 15:100, the Metres 8 or 9. This 
is merely a personal preference. Note that, in the case of schwell- 
verse, the poets of the Rood and of Judith, two hundred years 
apart, use about the same number. 
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imperfections, would be adjudged younger than the 
Brunanburh, which followed more poetic models.' Fina 
the many examples of alliteration upon unimp: 
words and the rimes of s and sc have caused 
scholars to assign a tenth-century date to the met 
division of the Paris Psalter,? which, if we follow e 
other criteria (supra), may be two centuries ea 
Hence this canon of technical skill cannot limit ( 
wulf to any half-century. A poet is not an automat 
as these mechanical appraisers of verse would hay 
think. 

Even if we accept the two assumptions that ( 
wulf was a Northumbrian, and that he wrote in the 
part of the eighth century, the time-honored identificati 
with Bishop Cynewulf who ruled the see of Lindisfarn 
from 740 to 780, is not very plausible, since the name, 
“ Cynewulf ” was very widely extended, occurring n 


than twenty-one times in the Liber Vitae alone, and : 





nothing that we learn of this prelate from either 1 
mann * or Brown * points to any connection with literature. 


But now that it has been shown that Trautmann’s evidence 


supporting the Northumbrian origin of the poet is no e\ 


* Brandl, Grundriss,? u, 1077, regards the author of the Br 
burh as unsure in his metre, because he puts the alliterat 
upon a simple preposition (67b, beforan pbyssum), and gives a 
verb precedence over a substantive (68b, bas pe ais secgead bi 
The critic is certainly unaware that beforan is equally important 
in Andreas, 571, 619, and that the second phrase is constantly 
recurring in the older poetry (Genesis, 227, 1723, Hymns, 7”; cf 
Gen. 969, Guthlac, 850), from which ®thelstan’s singer drew 

2 Miss Bartlett’s dissertation, pp. 41-49; Brandl, p. 1094; Richter 
Chronologische Studien, p. 97. 

* BB, 1, 88-115. 

* Englische Studien, xxxvit1, 225-233. 
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dence at all and moreover, since it seems impossible to 

it rigidly the period of his activity, this identification 
falls outside of the sphere of likely conjecture. There are 
not the slightest grounds for connecting with the Lindis- 
farne bishop our poetic churchman (for churchman his 
works prove him to be)’ of the eighth or early ninth cen- 


tury, who may have lived anywhere north of the Thames. 


[t is possible that the poet and bishop were one—a bare 


possibility with the chances tremendously against it. 
Neither more nor less probable is Professor Cook’s identi- 
fieation of our shadowy poet with the still more shadowy 
ecclesiastic Cynulf, who appended in 803 his signature 
te a decree at the Council of Clovesho.?, Yes, our poet 
may have been he, or indeed any other of the scores 
of priestly Cynewulfs during three or four generations. 
Attempts to give this phantom substance are painfully 

Strange indeed that scholars have not taken warn- 
ing from the failure of the abortive efforts of earlier 
legend-makers to identify ¢lfric, the homilist, either 
with Alfric, Archbishop of Canterbury in 996, or with 
#lfrie, Archbishop of York, in 1023! 

With many things in Dr. Carleton Brown’s article * I 
am not in accord. The Northern home of Cynewulf 
and the Lindisfarne identification seem to me as shadowy 
as ever. Against his interpretation of the acrostic runes, 
[ must enter my protest elsewhere. But it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge the generous service that he has rendered 


scholarship in calling forceful attention to the imper- 


His Riddles do not tell against his priesthood, since all the 
enigmas of this period came from churchmen, Aldhelm, Boniface, 
Tatwine, Eusebius. 

* Christ, pp. Ixxiii-lxxiv. 

* Englische Studien, xxxviit, 196-233. 
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sonality of the Hlene acrostic. Its close likeness to 

name-passages in the other Cynewulfian poems strongly 
attests its objectivity. And with the barring of these 
biographical allusions, Cynewulf of the wild and wander. 
ing youth, who bore rich treasures from the mead-hal] and 


paced the wide-ways on his proud steed, rides out of th 


story and vanishes in the moonshine of the last riddle. 


which a deliciously unconscious irony once invoked 
establish the poet’s claims as a roving minstrel—claims 
as insubstantial as the Moon’s stolen beams in this p 
3ut when we “choose another light” for Cynewulf, 
us beware of “common day.” To convert the trembling 
“ water-encompassed land” of those cosmic verses of the 
Christ (805-806) into the solid earth of Lindisfarn 
Island’ and to lift our shadowy dreamer of spirit 
visions into the fierce rays that beat upon an eight! 
century episcopal throne is merely to substitute for air 
irresponsible romance, pedantic philological legend. 

The aims of this paper have been wholly destruct 





It has not sought to assign yet another home and 

to Cynewulf; nor indeed has it striven to overthrow 
contention of the Anglian origin of the poet: but it has 
served its purpose if it has succeeded in showing that 
many of the conclusions of philologists are not legitimate 
inferences from their premises, and that the present 
structure of Old English literary history is largely bas: 
upon this fallacious reasoning. Let us look at things as 
they are and abandon these fictions, which we have blind|, 
accepted from the hands of authority: that Cynewulf 
wrote after 750, because he was forced by the exigencies 


of an enigma to employ a form current in 740 and before; 


*Trautmann, BB, 1, 94. 
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that Cynewulf was a Northumbrian, because his verse 
offers a dozen phenomena everywhere appearing in works 
of the South; that the Anglian origin of this poetry is 
established by the absence of a verbal syncope, which is 
also absent from the Southern writings of this early 
period, and by the presence of certain words, many of 
which are also present in Wessex and Kent; that the 
range of Cynewulf’s authorship may be definitely deter- 
mined by means of criteria, which fail absolutely when 
applied to poems bearing his signature; that the age 
of his poetry may be safely estimated by a comparison 
of his language with that of interlinear glosses; and, 
finally, that our poet may be confidently identified 
with Bishop Cynewulf of Lindisfarne, because he lived 
perhaps at the same period, and bore the same widely 
extended name. It is the duty of every independent 
thinker to cast off this dead weight of fallacy which has 
hampered us so long. ‘‘ His burden loosed from off his 
shoulders, and fell from off his back and began to tumble, 
and so continued to do * * * and then was he glad 
and lightsome.” 
Freperick Tupper, Jr. 








VIUL—THE ROMANCE LYRIC FROM THE STAN)D.- 
POINT OF ANTECEDENT LATIN 
DOCUMENTS 


The relation of Latin lyric poetry to the lyric poetr 


the Romance peoples remains one of the interest 


problems of medieval literature. It has already cha 


ees =e 


— 


lenged the industry of generations of investigators 


no definite result.’ And it may be doubted whet! 
conclusions which are self-convincing will be reach 


the immediate future. The chief hindrance to a sat; 


Ae se EY at 


factory solution is presented, of course, by the 
pleteness of relevant material. The examples of La 
lyrics which may be considered as expressive of nat 
emotion are few in number before the end of the ek 
century, and the poems of William IX are the 
Romance. There may be found here and there, 


sure, scattered hints of the existence of non-actistie po 





whether in Latin or the vernacular, but the informat 
so furnished by Latin writers is uncertain as wi 
meager. Widely different interpretations may 

on it. Contradictory theories find inconclusive sup 
in it, further confusing an already perplexing yp: 
In view of all this doubt, and the difficulties with 
the subject is still beset, it may not be um 


er the ground once more, and arrange the docu 


. Suchier and A. Birch-Hirschfeld, Geschichte der frai 

- E. Wechssler, Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber dic 
chritte der romanischen Philologie, vy (1897-1898). pp. 393 
C. M. de Vasconcellos, Cancioneiro da Ayuda (Halle. 1904) 
836-940; ( Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der alt 
Lit., pp. 188-196; Fr. Novati, Mélanges Wilmotte, pp. 417-441 
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which allude to non-literary poetry, Latin or Romance, 
‘in their chronological order from the first century to 
the eleventh. While nothing new may be discovered 
from such a classification it will be useful to have at 
hand, grouped together, the texts from which the opposing 
factions draw their partisan arguments.’ 

Now when the Latin authors of this long period mention 
non-literary or popular poetry do they use any peculiar 


nomenclature ¢ Apparently not. The terms in which 


they refer to it are the words which are also applied 


to the literary lvric, unless an exception may be made 
for the word carmen, which rarely designates non-artistic 
compositions. The same terms are also employed for 
church hymns and songs. It is the qualification of the 
word, or the context, which decides its meaning. Ac- 
cordingly here, as in classical poetry, we find canticum 
(a), cantilena (@) and cantio (ones), following the 
order of their frequeney.*, Now canticum and cantio enjov 
the privileges of Latin citizenship. Cantilena is only 
partly accredited. It does not mean a lyric poem with 


the best writers of the Augustan Age. Terence had 


*The review will be limited to texts coming from Latin, or 
Romance territory, because the documents which are of Germanic 
origin have been thoroughly exploited, and at the present moment 
ire being analyzed by Philip S. Allen, in a series of monographs 
n Medieval Lyrics and the Medieval Mimus in Modern Philology 
Allen does not confine himself to German authors, of course, but 
his interest draws him more to the German side. On the other 

Romance lyric is the special object of J. B. Beck’s studies 
on medieval musie and poetry (Die Melodien der Troubadours, La 
Wusique des Troubadours, etc.), from which we may expect con 
siderable additions to: our knowledge of medieval poetic art and 
perhaps a satisfactory explanation of its sources. 


*See the Thesaurus Linguae Latinac, under these heads. 
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conceded its etymological rights, though he uses ji 
once, and then as a proverb.’ But when we come d 
to Cicero, Seneca and their contemporaries cantilena 


nifies a frivolous remark only, or even a bit of gossip 


With the second century, however, it returns to its 


sense and is found as “song” in various passages 
Aulus Gellius, side by side with its less dignified att) 
tion of a memory aiding jingle.” 

In the third century there seems to be no mention 
cantilena, but in the fourth it reeurs many times 
with many authors, ecclesiastical and secular, and a 
in its literal acceptation.* 

The fourth century does even more. It tells us of 
existence of semi-popular, or popular, songs which 
brate an historical event. It tells us how they were sing 
and perhaps composed, and these embryo epics of 
people it calls cantilenae. The campaigns which Aure! 
fought many vears before he was made emperor 
about 240) are narrated by Flavius Vopiseus, 
flourished in the first quarter of the fourth century (-300 


*Cantilenam eandem canis. Phormio m1, 2. 

7... neque ridenda sit notissima illa veterum poetarum de 
Caenide et Caeneo cantilena. Noctes Atticae 1x, 4, 6. From the 
must be a song of the semi-mythica 


’ 


context this “ cantilena” 
popular, unclean type. The alliteration of its title—but not its 
probable subject—reminds one of the lines: Ne Vout Basilies ne 
sis frere Basanz (Roland, 291), and E si i furent e Gerins « 
Geriers (do., 107).—A song must also be meant in “et sicut in 
voluptatibus cultus atque victus, ita in cantilenarum quoque mollitiis 
anteiretis.” O. c. xIx, 9, 4. But in “quasi quaedam cantilena 
rhetorica, facilius adhaerere memoriae tuae potuit” (0. c. x, 19), 
we are dealing with mnemonic verse. 

*See Ausonius of Bordeaux, Jerome’s Vulgate, Ambrose of Milan, 
and, later, St. Augustine (in his commentaries on the Psalms 
and Martianus Capella. 
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397-). And he adds to his account of the wars, that 


boys composed songs and dances in honor of Aurelian’s 


rsonal prowess against the Sarmatians, and afterwards 
against the Franks.' In another work, his Saturninus, 


Vopiseus gives to cantilena a wider meaning, which in- 


cludes perhaps all songs of the people. As where speaking 
of Egyptians he says: “ atque adeo vani liberi novarum 
rerum usque ad cantilenas publicas cupientes.”’ * 

In the same century, but perhaps fifty years after 
Vopiseus, another wellknown author, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (-390-), uses the term cantilena for non-literary 
In a passage which regrets the relaxation of 


songs. é 


discipline among the soldiers under Julian, and _ their 
increasing love of luxury, Ammianus specifies as par- 
ticularly reprehensible their fondness for effeminate 
melodies: “‘ Quibus tam maculosis accessere flagitia dis- 
cipline castrensis, cum miles cantilenas meditaretur 
pro jubilo molliores.” * On the other hand, Ammianus’ 
contemporaries apply cantilenae to literary compositions 
in verse, as witness Aurelius Svmmachus ( + 402), 
educated in Gaul but a consul in Africa, who sends a 
poem to a friend with the request: “ elaboratam . . accipe 
cantilenam.” The lines of the poem are hexameters. 


Some of them rime at the cesura and end (the leonine 


*, . . adeo ut etiam ballistia pueri et saltatiunculas in Aurelianum 
tales componerent, quibus diebus festis militariter saltitarent: 

Mille, mille, mille, [mille, mille] decollavimus, ete., Aurelianus. 
- 

Unde iterum de eo facta est cantilena: 

Mille Sarmatas, mille Francos seme] et semel occidimus, 

Mille, [mille, mille, mille, mille] Persas quaerimus. 0. c. ¢. 7. 

Cf. J. G. Kempf, Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Supplement 
Band xxvi (1901), pp. 357-360, 387-390. 


et: 


7 L. xx, 4, 6. 
4 
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rime), but whether intentionally or through accident does 





not appear. 
From these instances we may learn that no ligh 
thrown on the nature of a poem by the design: 


cantilena. It may be literary or it may be non-lit 


popular or semi-popular. The significance to be attri 


depends on the context in each case. Any lyric 
or sung is called cantilena. But while no result of 
moment has been reached by this summary, the m 
which is given to cantilena in Flavius Vopiscus, 
of a song accompanying dance movements, sugg 
another query which involves the theory of the 
of poetry itself. It is not at all my intent 
enter upon the discussion of this theory, nor to 
with any amount of detail any particular argument 
it or against it. But while we are reviewing the | 
literature of classical and post-classical times with 
erence to its allusions to possible popular poetry, 
be well to serutinize the places where such allusions 
made, with dance movements especially in mind. Pe 
they may be found to contain material which wi 
something to our understanding of the general s 
For in the debate on what might be possible prot 
of Romance lyrics, we know how great a stress 
on the connection between singing and dancing, 
either by Latin documents which were written 
the twelfth century, or by vestiges of popular « 
which survived in the artistic poetry of the vernacu 
It will be recalled that the earliest writers of 
antiquity, Homer and Hesiod, describe dance m 


to musical accompaniment, and in one of the first 


* Mon. Germ. Hist., Auc. Antiq. vI, p. 1, 1. 16. 
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of the Old Testament the women under Miriam’s leader- 


ship chorused their joy at the destruction of Pharoah’s 


host.! These movements seem to be like the leaping and 


ae 


ancing of women in a circle, which Virgil and Horace 
eall corew, and which persist today in children’s rounds. 
Our knowledge of them in ancient times is somewhat in- 
ereased by the comments of Apuleius (-150-), who speaks 
of choruses composed of both sexes and lead bya precentor.* 
And in the fourth century choruses are mentioned by 
Hilary of Poitiers (+366), who applies to the songs 
which accompanied their movements the word cantica.* 
A few years later Saint Jerome translates the Hebrew 
of I Samuel xvutt, noticed above, into the terms which 
many repetitions down through the Middle Ages have 
made familiar to all: “ mulieres . . . cantantes, chorosque 
ducentes . . . Et praecinebant mulieres ludentes, atque 
dicentes. 4 

As survivals of heathen practice, in Roman territory 
at least, it was natural that women’s choruses and their 
songs should soon encounter ecclesiastical censure. By 
the fourth century the clergy had taken alarm at their 
prevalence, and were warning their congregations against 
engaging in them. Arnobius Afer (-300-), of Numidia, 
in a treatise directed at pagan beliefs and practices, 


subjects such songs and dances to the most vigorous 


‘Exodus xv, 20, 21. Similar forms of public rejoicing are 
ted in J Samuel xvim, 6, 7, and Judith xv, 12, 13, xvi, 1, 2. 
The account in the Septuagint version of Judith supplies the largest 
amount of detail. 
* Liber de Mundo, ec. 29, 35. 
. hisque cum choris canticisque saltatum. Commentary on 
Yatthew x11, 22; in Migne, Patrologia Latina 1x, 992. 
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condemnation.! Hilary of Poitiers, in the pass 





already quoted, couples dances and dance songs wit! 


worship, and Saint Jerome, in telling how he was te 


in the desert, says that choruses of girls formed 
of his temptation.2 In a subsequent letter of fri: 
counsel to a young widow, Saint Jerome denounces 
choruses of the Devil as most pestiferous.* This 
the rooted opinion also of Jerome’s younger contem) 


Saint Augustine ( +429), who neglects no opportunit 


ee 


to stigmatize the “choraula” and the “ chorus me: 


eum,” while Nicetas, who was bishop of Aquilej 

the second quarter of the fifth century ( + about 45 
counts among the works of the adversary the wors! 
of idols, magic, sooth-saying, theatres, uncleanness, dru 
enness, choruses and lies.° Yet, in spite of this 
determined opposition, there are writers of the fifth 

tury, including Claudian, Dracontius of Africa ( + ab 
450), and the cultured Sidonius Apollinaris ( + ab 


*Ideirco animas misit, ut res sancti atque augustissimi nomi 
symphoniacas agerent et fistulatorias hic artes, ut inflandis buce 
distenderent tibiis, cantionibus ut praeirent obscoenis numerosité 
et scabillorum concrepationibus sonoris, quibus animarum alia 
lasciviens multitudo incompositos corporum dissolveretur in motus, 
saltitaret, et cantaret, orbes saltatarios verteret. . . Adversus Gentes 
II, c. 42; in Migne, o. c. v, 881, 882. 

2... choris inter eram puellarum. EFpistola xxm (dated about 
384); in Migne, o. c. xxII, 398. 

*Fidicinas et psaltrias, et istiusmodi chorum diaboli, quasi 
mortifera sirenarum carmina proturba ex aedibus tuis. Epist. Liv 
(about 394); in Migne, o. c. xx11, 556. 

“De Civitate Dei vi, 7 (ailso Iv, 22, cited by E. Faral in Les 
Jongleurs en France au moyen dge, p. 13, n. 1); Contre Julianum 
4, 3, 18; Commentary on Psalm xcvi1, 10; Sermo 1x (Migne, o. « 
XXXVIII, 77, 79, 85), ete. 

*Explanatio Symboli, edited by C. P. Caspari in his Kirchenhi 
torische Anecdota 1, pp. 342, 343 (Christiania, 1883). 
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488), bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, whose attitude towards 
choruses is, at least, tolerant. Prosper of Aquitania 
(+ about 463) and Faustus (-464-484-), bishop of Riez 
(Basses-Alpes), make free use of the word chorus in 
their exegesis of Scripture, without any qualification 
whatsoever. 

In the midst of so rich and varied testimony regarding 
the universality of chorus dancing and singing, it is 
interesting to find one witness whose family relations 
have forced his utterance. It is a bishop, Ruric of 
Limoges ( + about 507), who strikes the personal note, 
not as a pastor, but as the father of a prodigal son, 
Constantine. Constantine is away from his father’s 
house, leading a life of dissipation. In a letter of 
earnest admonition his father urges him to forsake his 
evil companions and return: “ Quamlibet Baccho, sym- 
phoniis et diversis musicis nec non etiam et puellarum 


choris te deditum esse cognoverim . . parentibus quoque 


operam dare quam cantibus.”? The situation indicated 


by Rurie’s correspondence is not the ordinary one of 
rustic dancing and singing. It must refer to the choruses 
of harlots and the songs of the brothel. But the passage 
is valuable because of its locality and date, and also because 
it explains the spirit of hostility which the church showed 
to choruses and chorus songs from the beginnings of its 
organized convocations. While many of the dances and 
melodies were no doubt clean, their association with 
heathen performances on the one hand and with coarse 
actions on the other involved the whole conception of 
dance movements and music. 

For this reason ecclesiastical councils condemn the 


*Mon. Germ. Hist. Auc. Antiq. vma1, p. 332, ll. 9-12. 
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practice in its entirety. The council held at Agde 
(Hérault), in 506, or just before Ruric’s death, forn 
lated a canon which commanded its priests and dea 

to withdraw from marriage feasts and gatherings, 
amatoria cantantur et turpia, aut obscaeni motus corporum 
choris et saltibus efferentur. . .”' Of course ther 
mains the possibility that the dances on such occasions 
performed by professionals, or by the same class 
young Constantine frequented. But it is only a 
sibility, since not many years after the council of \gd 
a preceptum of Childebert I, who was king of Paris 
from 511 to 558, warns against idol worship and other 
evil practices: “‘noctes pervigiles cum ebrietate, se 
rilitate vel cantecis, etiam in ipsis sacris diebus pascha, 


natali Domini et reliquis festivitatibus vel adveniente 


die domineco bansatrices per villas ambulare.” * 


Other canons which may also date from the sixth cen- 
tury specify the places and circumstances where dan 
and singing could not be tolerated. A canon of the 
council of Arles (524), cited by Burchard of Worms 
(+1026), prohibits dances and “carmina” (incanta 
tions? charms?) at funerals. Burchard also cites fro: 
a council held at Braga in Portugal in 561 or 572 a 


eanon which forbids dancing before churches.* This 


* Mansi, Sacro. Concilia. vill, 331: canon XXXIXx. 

? Mon. Germ. Hist., Capitularia 1, pp. 2, 3. 

*Nullus ibi praesumat diabolica carmina cantare, non joca et 
saltationes facere, quae pagani diabolo docente adinvenerunt. Migr 
0. c. CXL, 838. This canon is not given by the editor of the 
Von. Germ. Hist. (Concilia 1), and therefore may not be one ordere 
at Arles. 

*Si quis balationes ante ecclesias sanctorum fecerit. . . Migne 
0. c. CXL, 839. 
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particular practice surely belonged to the people, and was 


not at all professional. It will give rise to many admon- 
;tions in later canons, which will not only censure the 
dances but also the songs that accompanied them, An 
instance in point is where the council of Toledo, sitting 
in 589, forbids such disturbances of public worship, 
disturbances which were most in evidence on church 
holidays! And about this time, we may suppose, was 
held the council of Carthage cited by Burchard, whose 
canon condemns songs near churches, without any mention 
of dancing.* 

There can be no doubt about the performers in Spain, 
at least. It is the “ vulgus”’ that danced and sang near 
the churches on festival days, and not wantons. And 
because the language of the other councils is practically 
the same, we may be justified in concluding that the 
spaces before the churches were used by the parish as 
a dance floor, not only in Spain, but in France and 
elsewhere. And we know this practice has survived all 
dynasties, even the Bourbon, down even to the present 
day. 


It is not ecclesiastical canons, however, whether voted 


*Exterminanda omnino est irreligiosa consuetudo, quam vulgus 
per sanctorum solennitates agere consuevit; ut populi, qui debent 
officia divina attendere, saltationibus et turpibus invigilent canticis; 
non solum sibi nocentes, sed et religiosorum officiis perstrepentes. 
Mansi, 0. c. IX, 999 (canon 23).—Professor C. C. Marden tells 
me that boys still dance on high days before the chancel of the 
Toledo Cathedral, in spite of the clergy’s disapproval (the so-called 
“seises”’). Cf. Los Seises de la Catedral de Sevilla, por Don Simon 
de la Rosa y Lopez (Seville, 1904), p. 340, n., which Professor 
H. R. Lang has called to my attention. 

*Canticum turpe atque luxuriosum circa ecclesias atque in atriis 
ecclesiae agere omnino contradicimus, quod ubique vitandum est. 
Migne, I. c., 691. 
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in France or elsewhere, which afford the most interesting 
information about song and dance in the sixth centu 
It is rather an author of reputation, a poet of elega: 
Latinity, a product of Italian culture, but who wrot 
like Rurie of Limoges, on what will be storied gr 

in the annals of medieval literature, the territory s 

of the Loire, the future province of Poitou. Venant 


Fortunatus had come to France towards 570, enjoyed | 


the friendship of the historian, Gregory of Tours, 


won the confidence of Radegunda of Thuringia. 
unfortunate princess, released from an unwelcome un 
with Chlothar I, had gone to Poitiers and founded 
abbey of St. Croix, about 567. Twenty years later shi 
passed away in odor of sanctity. Venantius outlived 
and consecrated his pen to the narration of her go 
works. At one place in his biography, to illustrat 
ex-queen’s complete detachment from the world and 
distrust of its echoes even, he relates this anecdote: 
“Quadam vice obumbrante jam noetis crepusculo int 
coraulas | var. corollas] et citharas dum cirea monaster 
a saecularibus multo fremitu ecantaretur et sane 
| Radegunda| duabus testibus perorasset diutius, 
quaedam monacha sermone joculari: Domina, recog 
unam de meis eanticis a saltantibus praedicari. Cui res 
pondit: Grande est, si te delectat conjunctam religion 
audire odorem seeuli. Adhue soror pronuntiat: Ve1 
domina, duas et tres hie modo meas eanticas aud 
quas tenui [var. duo et tria cantica audivi quae retinui 
Sancta respondit: Teste Deo me nihil audisse mod 
saeculare de cantico.””! 


The passage, as we have said, is a most interesting 01 


‘Mon. Germ. Hist., Auc. Antiq. Iv,? pp. 47, 48. 
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but it is also confusing. The word canticum, or cantica, 
is used for the sacred hymn and the melody sung by the 
dancers indifferently, without qualification. We are also 


told there were several hymns as there were several corres- 


ponding dance melodies (‘‘ duas et tres”). Now if we 


try to determine the original song in each particular case, 
whether it was the hymn or the dance melody, in absence 
of all guidance from the context we are forced back on 
three hypotheses. We may assume either that the dancers 
had heard at services held in the abbey the melodies to 
which they timed their movements, or that both the 
church hymns and the dance music derived from the 
same tunes, old and known to all classes of people, or that 
Radegunda’s novice consciously chose a profane song as 
a vehicle for the expression of her spiritual desires. 
The last hypothesis seems inacceptable from its nature, 
yet the words which Venantius puts into the nun’s mouth 
apparently support it nevertheless. 

The problem posed by the story of Radegunda is by 
no means an isolated one, though it comes forward here for 
the first time. Centuries later, in the heart of the Middle 


Ages, as Jean Beck has discovered, the musical notation 


‘Again it is evident that nothing can be learned from the term 
canticum. The councils of Toledo and Carthage, cited above, had 
qualified “ canticum ” with the adjective “turpe.” Previous to their 
canons, about the year 500, the poet Tuccianus used the word 
without a qualifier, but in the secular sense entirely: 

Cantica gignit amor et amorem cantica gignunt: 
Cantandum est ut ametur et ut cantetur amandum. 
E. Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores Iv, p. 360. 

We are obliged to conclude, therefore, that canticum, when not 
specifically designated, possesses the general meaning of its ety- 
mology. It was any kind of a song secular or religious in the 


sixth century, as it had been in the first. 
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of the hymn, Agmina militiae, ete., of the erotic Pr 
vencal poem, L’autrier cuidai aver druda, and of a 
without words is one and the same. In explanati 
this identity Beck offers three possible solutions: 
the clergy had worked over a secular lyric, sung 


people on days of public rejoicing, into a religious hy 


J 


that the hymn melody was invented first and was ay 


priated by the Provencal poet; that the song without 


sere 


bee 


is older than either of the others and gave them 


model, as it did a French poem which is but part 


served in a single manuscript. Each of these three 
tions Beck argues at length. He closely examines 
metrical structure of the different texts involved, 
after a detailed comparison he concludes that the 

without words, an instrumental composition entirely, 
ceded all the others and may be considered their 

mical source. Now for the “ cantica” of the Poit 


nun and her music-loving compatricts we have neither + 





nor scores. But if we may be allowed to apply [i 
conclusion to a quite similar situation, we might assu 
that an old melody of Provence, old even in the s 
century, had inspired the educated, lettered musician 


the untutored poets of the people.” 


* Die Melodien, pp. 65-69. 

?7In his recent work (La Musique des Troubadours, Paris, 191 
Beck inclines more decidedly towards the opinion that the sour 
of Troubadour music (and therefore of Romance lyric poetry 
to be found in the music of the church (see La Musique des 7 
badours, pp. 19-24). In the case of Venantius particularly he ha 
discovered that the musie of the hymn Ave maris stella, commor 
ascribed to him, was worked over for the score of the Prover 
poem, O Maria, Deu maire, of the end of the eleventh century 
or beginning of the twelfth (cf. Bartsch, Chrestomathie provencale, 
col. 19). The idea that Latin church poetry, especially the sequence 
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The Council of Toledo inveighs against song and dance 
in the vicinity of churches by people who should be at- 
tending the church office. Venantius’ story shows how 
these songs distract the attention of holy nuns from their 
pious meditations. But the vogue they enjoved was not 
satisfied in creating diversions outside the saered edifice 
merely. They went so far as to invade it. At least we 
are led to make this inference from the decree of a church 
council sitting at this very time (573 to 603) at Auxerre, 
not far from the scene of Venantius’ activity. The men- 
tion of such irreverence by so important a convocation 
goes far to prove its general prevalence. The ninth 
canon of the council of Auxerre says: “ Non licet in ee- 
elesia chorus saecularium vel puellarum cantica exercere 


nec-convivia in ecclesia praeparare, quia scriptum est: 


Domus mea domus orationis vocabitur.”’! It is true that 


Johann Kelle interprets this canon very differently.2 He 
maintains that the “ chorus” and “ cantica” prohibited 
by the canon are the singing of Psalms and the liturgy by 
women, stationed within the chancel or near it. Dance 
songs are not at all in mind. But this interpretation 
neglects the context, which forbids banquets in the 
churches, and also the quotation from Scripture which 
summarizes the spirit of the canon. That women should 
lead in singing the liturgy might be contrary to eecles- 


iastical regulations, but it could not be judged irreligious. 


might be the model for the Troubadour lyric was advanced by 
Wilhelm Meyer in his Fragmenta Burana (cf. Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen I, pp. 51-55) ten years or more ago. 

‘Mon. Germ. Hist., Concilia 1, p. 180. 

*In his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, pp. 47, 48, and 
recently in the Sitzwngsberichte der Wiener Akademie, Phil.-Hist. 


Klasse CLXI (1909), no. 2. 
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And while the churches in the larger communities w: 
hardly harbor popular celebrations within their walle, 
is wholly probable that the rural population at this 
possessed no other meeting-place, and had gradually yie 

to the temptation to transfer the festivals which they wer 
accustomed to celebrate before the church in pleasant 
weather to the church itself, whenever personal comfort 
the success of the entertainment were enhanced 
This inference might be drawn from the canon of ‘I 

or Venantius’ anecdote. It could also be supported 
the decree of the council of Carthage, which has already 
been quoted, and by an important ordinance fran 
French soil by a council held at Chalons between 639 ; 
654.' It will be confirmed, at the beginning of 
eleventh century, by the account which Bernard of Anger 
will give of the vigils held in the church of Saint Fid 
of Conques.* 


*Valde omnibus nuscetur esse decretum, ne per dedicatione 
basilicarum aut festivitates martyrum ad ipsa solemnia confluent 
obscina et turpea cantica, dum orare debent aut clericus psallent 
audire, cum choris foemineis, turpia quidem, decantare videantur 
[or chorus foemineus turpia quidem et obscoena cantica decantare 
videntur, dum aut orare debent aut clericos psallantes audire 
Unde convenit, ut sacerdotes loci illos a septa basilicarum 
porticus ipsarum basilicarum, etiam et ab ipsis atriis vetare debiar 
et arcere... Mon. Germ. Hist., Concilia 1, p. 212 (canon 19 

*See page 310. Other documents of the sixth century that speak 
of singing and dancing in Romance territory include a canon of 
Ferrandus of Carthage (7f about 550): “Ut nullus Christianu 
ballare vel cantare in nuptiis audeat” (Migne, 0. e. LXviI, 959), 
and canon 40 of the council of Auxerre (573-603): “Non licet 
presbytero inter epulas cantare nec saltare” (Mon. Germ. Hist 


Concilia 1, p. 183). A passage in a sermon ascribed to Cesar of 


p 
Arles (7542): “Quam multi rustici et quam multe mulieres 


rusticanae cantica diabolica, amatoria et turpia memoriter retinent 
et ore decantant” (Migne, 0. c. XXXIX, 2325, cited by Griber 
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After this comparative richness of allusion to popular 
songs and dances in the sixth century, the dearth of 
mention, which the records of the seventh betray, comes 
somewhat in the nature of a surprise. Indeed the only 
ion of their existence on French soil, besides the canon 
of the council of Chalons which we have already cited, 
is given by St. Ouen (+683), bishop of Rouen. Among 
his works is a life of St. Eloi, who was bishop of Novyon 
(Oise) from 639 to 659. St. Eloi had preached a ser- 
ion, so St. Ouen says, in which he warned all true Chris- 
tians to refrain from pagan practices on saints’ days. 
And among these reprehensible customs are “ vallationes 
vel saltationes (add. “ aut caraulas”’) aut eantica diabol- 
ica,’ which he afterwards terms “ cantica gentilium.” ! 
Outside of France, in the Romance country of Spain, 


Isidore of Seville (+636) had already composed his glos- 


sary (Originum). There he defines choreae as * ludi- 


crum eantilenae, vel saltationes classium,” 7 which means, 


Grundriss 11, p. 444), and another sometimes ascribed to Saint 
Augustine, sometimes to Caesar of Arles: “Ne forte detrahendo, 
male loquendo, et in sanctis festivitatibus choros ducendo, cantiea 
turpia et luxuriosa proferendo de lingua sua... Iste enim infelices 
et miseri homines, qui balationes et saltationes ante ipsas basilicas 
sanctorum exercere nec metuunt nec erubescunt, etsi christiani ad 

lesiam venerint, pagani de ecclesia revertuntur; quia  ista 
onsuetudo balandi de Paganorum observatione remansit” (Migne, 
l. ¢., 2239), throw additional light on the prevalence of popular 
singing and dancing. Cf. also Migne, Ul. ¢c., 2165: “et cantica 
luxuriosa vel turpia proferentes libenter audierit,” and 2241: “ surgit 
velut phreneticus et insanus balare diabolico more, saltare, verba 
‘turpia et amatoria vel luxuriosa cantare.” Though the authorship 
of these sermons remains doubtful, the customs they denounce seem 
to antedate the seventh century at least. 

“Mon. Germ. Hist., Scrip. Rerum Mer. Iv, p. 706, 1. 1; cf. p. 
707, ll. 25, 26. St. Eloi was born near Limoges. 

*Orig., v1, 19, 6. 
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if we paraphrase rightly, that he considered the 
the oral expression of the dance. 

lor several decades the eighth century resembles 
seventh in the meagerness of information it offers 
garding these amusements of the people. A glossa: 
the years intervening between 690 and 750 again 


chore aas* sonus in ludorum a coro dictum.” : in al 


ont 


imitation of Isidore. Towards 743 a general 


ees ee par ay 


— 
is eee 


= 


held at Rome, makes especial reference to the Jar 


al 


Calends, and forbids priests to be present at feasts 


= 


their festivities, ~ CF per vicos et per plateas cant 


et choros ducere.”’? About the same time Abbot P 


lus (+ 753), of uncertain residence but possibly an 


= 


tian, is said to have warned all believers against dar 

singing and games, on all oceasions and in every | 
The last quarter of the eighth century sees 

song and dance once more in evidence. 

ments which the writers of the day make regarding 


add considerably to our knowledge of the actual 





tion of things. From these authors we learn that 


dance, particularly the dancing of women, is still 


panied by song. We are also told of secular songs 


are not connected with dancing. For the first tim 
fessional purveyors of dances, songs and games con. 


ward, the histriones, the mimi, the joculatores. Thy 


‘Corpus Gloss. Lat. v, p. 185 ( Leipzig, 1894). The 
is preserved in a MS. of the VIII-IX century. Isidore’s defi 
is also given in it. 

* Mon. Germ. Hist., Concilia m, p. 15, 16 (eanon 9). 

*Nullus Christianorum neque ad ecclesiam, neque in don 
neque in trivio, nee in ullo loco balationes, cantationes, saltati 
jocus et lusa diabolica facere non praesumat. Migne, 0. ce. LX: 


1041, D. 
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formances of these mountebanks and jugglers must have 
been peculiarly welcome, for in 789 Charlemagne was 
forced to issue a capitulary, which forbids the clergy to 
receive the joculatores into their houses.’ And Alcuin 
even, who died in 804, was moved to voice his regret at 


the attention paid them by his colleagues, who evidently 


preferred secular music at their meals to the reading of 


Seripture.? - Of a more general bearing is the canon of 
the council held at Fréjus (Var) in 796 or 797. It 
commands the clergy not to take delight in hunting, nor 
‘in eanticis secularibus ... in liris et tibiis et his simi- 

us lusibus.” * To all these admonitions another ecapit- 
wary of Charlemagne, promulgated just at the beginning 
of the new century, in 802, adds the authority of the im- 
perial government. * 

But it is under the immediate successors of Charle- 
magne that warnings and injunctions against dancing and 
singing abound. A new council, convened at Rome in 
826, extends the prohibition of the former one of 745 
rom the January Calends to all holy days. And it is 


men who are particularly aimed at now.® In France, 


‘Mon. Germ. Hist., Capitularia 1, p. 64; ef. 1, p. 179, 1. 24. 
7 Verba Dei legantur in sacerdotali convivio. Ibi decet lectorem 
iri, non citharistam; sermones patrum, non carmina gentilium. 
Germ. Hist., Epistolarum iv, p. 183, Il. 21, 22. The allusion 
is to heroic poetry of German origin. See below, page 299, n. 1. 
* Mon. Germ. Hist., Concilia 1, p. 191, ll. 19, 20. Note that 

dances are not mentioned in connection with the songs 

. non inanis lusibus vel conviviis secularibus vel canticis vel 


iriosis usum habeant Von. Germ. Hist., Capitularia 1, p. 96, 


*Sunt quidam, et maximae mulieres, qui festis ac sacris diebus 


atque sanctorum natali m pro eorum, q libus debent .., sed 
ballando, verba turpia decantando, choros tenendo ae ducendo, 


similitudinem paganorum peragendo advenire  procurant Yon. 
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the council of Paris of 829 condemns the participati 
of Christians in singing low songs.!. Other assemblies 
French clergy, at Chalons and Tours in 813 and Par 
in 826, deprecate the weleome extended to seurra 
histriones, but have no direct condemnation for song 
dance.? 

With the records of the next generation, the s 
third of the ninth century, we draw near to the fathe: 
of Romance lyrie poetry, the valleys of the Loir 
Seine. Secular songs and dances on Sunday ar 
demned at crossroads, in squares and houses by a eapit 
of the year 858 given by Hérard, archbishop of TT: 
They would be a relic of paganism.* And about 
same time, in the nearby diocese of Meaux, Bishop Hi 
garius (855-873) is supposed to have been comp 
the biography of a predecessor, Bishop Faro. An 


the documents which entered into his narrative was a 


Germ. Hist., Concilia 11, p. 581 (canon 35). Similar decrees 
already been voted on German territory by the councils of Salzburg 
(800) and Mayence (813). See Mon. Germ. Hist., 0. c. U, | 

no. 34, p. 272, no. 48. 

1 ..de.. obscenis turpibusque canticis omnibus Christiar 
intellegendum et observandum est. Mon. Germ. Hist., 0. c. U 
670, ll. 16, 17. 

* Mon. Germ. Hist., Concilia 1, p. 276, no. 9, p. 287 
p. 636, no. 38. Cf. Capitularia I, p. 334, no. 8. 

*Ne in illo sancto die vanis fabulis aut locutionibus sive 
tationibus vel saltationibus, stando in biviis et plateis, ut solent 
inserviant; illas vero ballationes et saltationes canticaque turpia 
ac luxuriosa et illa lusa diabolica non faciat, nec in plateis nm 
in domibus neque in ullo loco, quia haee de paganorum consuetudine 


luz, 
LULZ 


t 
t 

> 
> 


renanserunt. Cited by Griber (@rundriss 1, p. 261) from I 
Capitularia Regum Francorum 1, p. 957 (958). Migne extends this 
prohibition to other holy days: “Et in eisdem sanctis diebus, 
nec in plateis, nec in domibus, cantica turpia vel luxuriosa, 
saltationes, vel lusa faciant diabolica” (0. c. CxxI, 772, no. 114) 
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hat told of Chlothar’s victory over the Saxons and the 


popular rejoicing which it occasioned, the so-called song 

St. Faro: “ Ex qua victoria carmen publicum juxta 
isticitatem per omnium paene volitabat ora ita canentium, 
minaeque choros inde plaudendo componebant.”’ ! 


Other information regarding French popular poetry, 


which may be found in ninth century documents, in- 


cludes a capitulary of a diocesan convention said to have 
wen held at Rheims in 852, under Archbishop Hinemar 


+882), which orders priests to refrain from unseemly 
In the Loire 


mduct and singing on anniversaries.* 
v again, a capitulary of Walter, who was bishop of 


Epopea Francese, pp. 117-199. Cf. 


Origini dell’ 
Whatever the origin of this 


P. Rajna, Le 
des langues romanes Li, p. 49 ff. 


Revue 
Surgundian, or 


urmen,” Gallo-Roman or whoever may be the 
ithor of the Vita 8. Faronis, the evidence drawn from the biography 
is wholly pertinent. It shows that at the time it was written, 
probably the ninth century, women accompanied their dances 
th song. It is to be noticed that this particular song does not 
ear the usual title of canticum, one 

armen, dignified yet unusual, as applied to vernacular 


Alcuin had used the same term 


but the more dignified 
poetry. 
It will be recalled that in 
signating the songs sung at the monks’ meals by a zither player. 
Comparing these two appearances of the word, practically contem 
~raneous with each other, with Eginhard’s celebrated phrase in 
ference to Charlemagne’s activity 
antiquissima carmina, 
memoriaeque mandavit,” 


in preserving German poetry: 
“Item barbara et quibus veterum regum 
canebantur, scripsit 


that in the song 


may 


tus et bella 
nobler 


not assume of St. Faro we see a 
would indicate? At 


ide of popular minstrelsy than canticum 
ill events the circumstances disclosed by the account in St. Faro’s 
e recall those dance songs with which the Roman boys celebrated 
Aurelian’s exploits. (See page 283). 

*Ut nullus presbyterorum ad anniversariam diem 
risus inconditos et fabulas inanes ibi referre aut cantare 


Migne, 0. c. Cxxv, 776—quoted by Gréber, Grundriss 


. nee plausus 


praesumat. . . 
I, p. 447, n. 1. 


0 
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Orleans from 869 to about 892, also attempts to regula; 
clerical manners on the same oceasions.! The ninth 


tury glossaries that are usually assigned to France or G 


many define chorus as “ coevorum cantus et saltatio,” 


ros as “ saltationes,” chorea (ms. from a German 
tery) as “ saltatio cum cantilena classium concinnent 


and choreis as “ ballationibus.” 2 Nor should a poe 


octosyllabie monorime quatrains, which was prompt 


the destruction of the monastery of Mont Glonn 
Florent-le-Vieil¥, near Angers, in 848-850, and 
the nightingale is invoked to utter songs, be 
from this enumeration,*® nor perhaps also the ea) 
of Benedict Levita, whose collection of forger 
from about 850 and was possibly compiled uader IH 


in the diocese of Rheims.* 


*Si quando autem in cujuslibet anniversario ad_ pran 
presbyteri invitantur, cum omni pudicitia et sobrietate a 


loquacitate et rusticis cantilenis caveant. Nec saltatrices in n 


Xt 





filiae Herodiadis coram se turpes facere ludos permittant 
o. c. XV, 507, cited by Griber, l. c., n. 2. Notice that the “ canti 
are not connected with dance movements. They are simply 
songs. Also the Salome dances are not accompanied by 
but by coarse gestures. They appear to be danced by prot 
? Corpus Gloss. Lat. v, pp. 351, 445, and pp. 352, 633. Ct 
of Seville on page 295. 
SE. Diimmler, Poetae Latini Aevi Carolinit i. The third 
reads: 
Gravis det organum tuba; 
Alte resultet fistula; 
Omnis canat armonia; 


Det philomela cantica.—p. 147. 


‘ Benedict Levita, or the monk who assumed this name, pret 
to be a resident of Mayence, but is supposed to have 
the east of France. Whatever his sources, real or spurious 


must have written pertinently to his environment. So his cay 
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Shortly after the ninth century had drawn to a close, 
in the diocese of Trier, a district bordering on French 
territory, Regino, who had been abbot of Priim from 
892 to 899, and who was now abbot of Trier (+915), 
was putting together a body of canons and decrees relating 
to the duties and conduct of the clergy. In this treatise, 
entitled De Keclesiasticis Disciplinis, among many rules 
and directions, are found some of the injunctions con- 
cerning the participation of priests in popular festivities 
which we have already cited, together with others, not 
hitherto noticed, but which date from the ninth century 
or before, and whose nationality is uncertain. Among 


the latter is a canon which prescribes to the bishop: “ Si 


plebem admoneat ut in atrio ecclesiae nequaquam cantent, 


aut choros mulierum ducant, sed eecclesiam ingredientes 
verbum Dei cum silentio audiant.”’! Another orders that 
on Rogation Days: ‘* Nequaquam mulierculae choreas 
[choros?] ducant, sed omnes in commune Kyrie eleison 
decantent.”»! And in the deeade in which Regino was 
making his compilation, the council of Troyes (909) in 


Champagne was embodying in a canon directed against 


on the observance of Sunday and saints’ days is to the point in 
our discussion, and in its tenor confirms the ideas presented by 
the capitulary of his contemporary, Hérard of Tours. It says: 
“Quando populus ad ecclesias venerit tam per dies dominicos quam 
et per sollemnitates sanctorum, aliud non ibi agat nisi quod ad 
Dei pertinet servitium. Illas vero balationes et saltationes canticaque 
turpia ac luxuriosa, et illa lusa diabolica non faciat nec in plateis 
nec in domibus neque in ullo loco; quia haee de paganorum 
consuetudine remanserunt.” Mon. Germ. Hist., Legum 1 (1837, 
folio), p. 83 (no. 196). See page 298, note 3. The same canon? 

Migne, 0. ec. CXXx1I, 190, 243. The second is assigned by Burchard 
of Worms, in his Decretorum libri ar, to some Orleans council. 


See Migne. o. c. cxL, 886 (eanon 7) 
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the observance of Pagan practices a denunciation of 
ton songs: “turpia necnon cantica,” borrowed fro: 
former council held at distant Ancyra.' 

With the injunctions of the council of Troyes 
records of popular song and dance on French soil 
for a whole century. When they begin again the situati 
has greatly altered, for Romance poetry has been consig 
at last to manuscripts. Because of this long silence : 
the changes which intervene, a summary of what 
already been learned may not be inopportune. As to t! 
terms by which the early medievalists designate the s 
there is no particular deviation from the usage of 
classical writers. We still meet carmen, cantilena a 
canticum, while cantio seems to have been expanded 
cantatio. Carmen, apart from its application to 
formed on classical models, is practically limited to inca 
tation, or heroic song. It meant “‘ incantation ”’ in th 
on of the council of Arles which we quoted from Burch 
of Worms. It means “ incantation” in another cano: 
Burchard’s, where the cowherd or hunter “ dicat diabo 


carmina super panem, aut super herbas . .”,? and it m 


“ineantation”’ in the phrase “carmina diabolica, qua 
nocturnis horis vulgus facere solet,” which appears in t! 


so-called Sermo Synodalis, attributed to Pope Leo IV 


?Migne, o. c. cxxxul, 715 C.—It is also possible that Ber 
de Sainte-More has reliable authority for the lines in 
Chronique des ducs de Normandie (about 1172), when he adds 
to an account of the cowardice of Ebles of Poitou during a Normar 
invasion of 911 (furnished him by a known Latin chronicler) the 


n 


statement that the French sang satirical ditties at Ebles’ expens 


Vers en firent e estraboz 
U out assez de vilains moz.—ll. 5911, 5912 


or cain oF ae 


? Migne, o. c. CxL, 836; Decretorum libri zx, Book x, canon 15 


a i He 
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(847-about 855).' On the other hand, we have seen that 
Aleuin, Eginhard and the author of the Vita S. Faroms 


gave it a nobler signification in their “ carmina gentil- 


jum,” “ antiquissima carmina,” and “ carmen publicum.” 

Cantilena, when not a name for a church hymn, is 
infrequent. Indeed we do not find it in our references 
from Isidore’s gloss for choreae to the “ rusticis cantilenis ” 
of Walter of Orleans. But there can be no doubt as 
to Walter’s meaning, without support as it is at this 
period. The people of his diocese sang songs in the ver- 
nacular, songs which he, at least, considered both inartistic 
and unworthy of the priestly calling. 

Cantatio appears three times, though not before the 
eighth century. It is used by the council of Rome of 
about 743, by Pirminius and by Hérard of Tours. In 
these cases it indicates a song which accompanies a dance.” 

But the ordinary word to designate the popular lyric 
is still canticum. Canticum means, now the oral expres- 
sion of the dance, as in Hilary of Poitiers, Venantius 
Fortunatus, and the council of Chalons, now a song inde- 
pendent of dance movements, whether a church hymn 
(Venantius), any secular song (Council of Fréjus), or 


an out-and-out eoarse sereed (Council of Paris of 829).? 


‘Migne, o. c. cxv, 681.—But in the anonymous life of St. Ouen, 
sometimes ascribed to Frithegod of Canterbury (Xc.), carmen 
means an erotic song: “In quorum domo, non ut assolet in 
quorumdam secularium conviviis, mimorum, atque hystrionum car- 
mina foeda ...” Acta Sanctorum xxxvi1, August. Iv, 810 F. 

*The same relation may be inferred for the “cantionibus” of 
Arnobius Afer’s treatise. See page 286 note 1. 

*Compare the “canticum turpe atque luxuriosum” of the 
Mayence council of 813 (Mon. Germ. Hist., Concilia U, p. 272, 
ll. 9, 10). Examples of this sort of lyric in later verse occur 
to us at once, especially a certain notorious poem of William IX. 
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From all of which the conclusion follows that canticum 
may stand for a song by which dance movements are timed, 
or any lyric which does not aspire to the dignity of 
literature, unless it definitely means a church hymn. Thy 
occasions on which these lyrics of the crowd were sung 
are clearly specified, and the places where they were per- 
formed are generally mentioned. The canons forbid then 
in the neighborhood of churches at all times. They sh 
not be tolerated anywhere on feast days and Sunda 
The clergy should not countenance them on any day, 
even though it might be a family anniversary. From al! 
these admonitions it is evident that these songs, whether 
so qualified or not, were coarse as a rule. In a number 
of instances, especially when they are connected with 
dancing, they are regarded as survivals of heathen customs. 

But it is not safe to assume that the church authorities 
always associated the popular lyric with Paganism and 
superstition. For the old heathen festivals are rarely 
mentioned. The life of St. Eloi of Noyon (seventh cen- 


tury) speaks of May,’ and the council of Rome, of 743, 


specifies the January Calends.*? Yet with the exception 


of occasional allusions annual holidays do not come into 


*Nullus diem Jovis absque sanctis festivitatibus nec in Madio 
nec ullo tempore in otio observet. O. c., p. 706. See note 1, 
page 295. 

?Ut nullus Kalendas Januarias et bromas ritu paganorum colere 
praesumat. .. O.c¢., p. 15. The Roman observance of the January 
Calends by singing and dancing is confirmed by a letter written 
to Pope Zacharias by Boniface of Mayence in 742: “ Sicut adfirmant 
se vidisse annis singulis in Romana urbe et juxta aecclesiam sancti 
Petri in die vel nocte, quando Kalende Januarii intrant, pagan- 
orum consuetudine chorus ducere per plateas et adclamationes ritu 
gentilium et (in-)cantationes sacrilegas celebrare....” Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Epist. m1, p. 301. ll. 11-14. Quoted by Griber, Zur 
Volkskunde aus Concilbeschliissen und Capitularien, paragraph 9. 
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question. The commands are rather to keep Sundays and 


saints’ days inviolate at all times. So if we may safely 
conclude that the poetry of the people was erotic in the 
main, we are not warranted by documentary evidence in 
supposing that it was called out by any special festival, 
or that it flourished at one season of the year more than 
at another. 

Admitting then that the songs and dances of the people 
were not confined to any particular occasion or to any 
one time of the year, but played a leading part in the 
merry-making of all church holidays and of every family 
festival, the absence of any’ reference to them from the 
documents of almost the entire tenth century cannot be 
other than most surprising. [or it was during the tenth 
century that the vernacular was making steady gains on 
the literary language. At its end the King of France 
could no longer understand Latin, and assemblies of the 
church even were addressed in the mother tongue. How 
French and Provencal unfolded and developed we do not 
know. The process was veiled in silence. Already before 
the year 900 the French hymn on Saint Eulalia offers 
indubitable proof of the esteem in which the modern idiom 
was held by certain individuals of the educated class. 
And three generations later the wholly Romance poems 
of Saint Léger and the Passion assert the claims of the 
popular speech to a place in medieval literature. But for 
the long period which intervenes between these mani- 
festations of the capacity of French and Provencal there 
are neither texts nor allusions. Yet it is a period which 
should have been most prolific of mention in the records. 
We may surmise that the poetry of the cross-roads and 


market-place, at least, had deepened in the meanwhile and 
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broadened, that it had been subjected to the refining 


fluence of singers trained in the schools of the monks or 


rhymsters of native taste and talent. Still we can 
surmise. At one of the most important epochs 
development of modern literature we are left to con}: 


alone. Neither canons nor chronicles give us any 


The popular lyric is neither praised nor blamed.’ 


*It is also noticeable that little help comes from abroad 
this time. Towards the middle of the century some ord 
of the English kings forbid heathen songs at funerals and on 
days. They also forbid tree and fountain worship and the p: 
of incantations. See canor | of Edgar, of 960 (against “ pro; 
cantica ”), in Mansi, o. ec. Xvi, p. 515, no. 18; XIx, p. 69, 1 
In Germany, about the year 973, Widukind was writing an a 
of the battle of Heresburg, fought a half-century earlier, 
“tanta caede Francos mulctati sunt, ut a mimis declamar 
(Mon. Germ. Hist., Seriptorum wl, p. 428, ll. 17, 18) 
significant, because it comes from Romance, though not Fre: 
territory, and because it supplies interesting details, is what 
gather from sermons of Atto, bishop of Vercelli, in North Ita 
from 924 to 961. In sermon 111 he alludes to Pagan rites 
January and March calends. In sermon Ix he says that God s 
be praised: “non aereis cymbalis, non canticulis platearum,’ 
people should rejoice not “in epithalamiis et cantilenis, ut 
non in saltationibus et circo, ut histriones vel idolorum cultor 
For what is worse for old men and youths “quam stupra virgi! 
et libidines meretricum turpi gestu et blanda voce cantare 
In sermon xi, on the festival of Saint John the Baptist 
bewails that in many places “quaedam meretriculae ecclesias 
divina officia derelinquant, et passim per plateas et compita, 
etiam et rura_ pernoctantes, choros statuant, canticula co 
nant...” Migne, o. ec. CxXxxiIv, 835, 844, 850.—The St. Mart 
version of the Latin poem Jam dulcis amica, venito, which 
from the last half of the tenth century and which may have 
composed in France, contains a strophe where “cantica” appx 
instead of the “carmina” of the Viennese version: 


Ibi sonant dulees harmoniae (Vien. symphoniae 
Inflantur et altius tibiae, 
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The reasons which may be adduced for this neglect and 
silence are also conjectural. It might be urged that the 


weakening of ecclesiastical authority, coincident with the 


decline of the power of the king and the rise of feudalism, 
worked against the convening of church councils, from 
which a large part of our information has come. It could 
be argued that the decay of Latin literature, following on 
its great renaissance under Charlemagne and his imme- 
diate successors, is responsible for the paucity of compo- 
sition in Latin of any sort. And Latin alone could obtain 
the right of preservation by manuscript. Or we might 
assume that the grouping-of peoples into different nation- 
alities, which was one of the results of the dismemberment 
of the Carolingian empire, would arouse a spirit of patriot- 
ism that would prompt the new chiefs to foster the use 
of the vernacular in their immediate circle, and perhaps 
encourage the poets who were dependent upon them to 
cultivate the rude poesy of their fellow-countrymen. Such 
a state of affairs, possible in the greater duchies at least, 
would explain why decrees and eapitularies no longer 


contained censures of popular songs.! 


Ibi puer et docta puella 
Cantant tibi cantica pulchra 
(Vien. Pangunt tibi carmina bella). 
Dreves, Analecta Hymnica x1, no. 91. 


Cf. &. du Méril, Poésies pop. lat. du moyen dge. pp. 196, 197. 


*Could we determine the language used by the “ Francigenis 
poetis,” who accompanied Charles the Bald into Italy (see Johannes’ 
Coena Cypriani (876 or 877), published by &. du Méril in his 
Poésies populaires latines antérieures au moyen dge (p. 200), we 
might approach a solution of this interesting question. For they 
may have composed in French or Provencal. Some verses by 
Paschasius Radbert, abbot of Corbie (Somme) from 844 to 851, 





ener 


age 
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Now all of these causes may have contributed, each 
quota, to the attitude of silence which the Latin writers 
of the tenth century maintain towards folk poetry 
French and Provencal soil. The most probable cause. 
however, still remains to be stated. The raids of th 
Normans, Saracens and Huns into France and Provence 
during the first half of this century left their populations 
very little opportunity for literary pursuits. Their ver 
physical existence was too often imperiled. Art, in 
its various relations to life, fled before the invader, 1 
did it return until the foreign foe was driven back a 
internal peace was assured by the alliance of the nativ: 
princes. We learn from the records of the eleventh ar 
twelfth centuries—and again from the fifteenth and six 
teenth—that literature in the vernacular developed only 
under the same inspiration that revived literature in th 
classical tongues. The disturbed condition of the valleys 
of the Loire and Seine at this period of their history 
not encourage composition in Latin. The growth of 
duchies of France, Aquitania and Normandy, and the 
treaties they made with each other, allowed the clerks to 
respond again to the claims of authorship. The ver 
nacular poets would imitate their example. But of their 


activity we have no certain knowledge. When the accents 


afterwards resident at St. Riquier, near Abbeville ( ¢ 865), suggest 
literary compositions in the vernacular. Radbert hopes that the 
praises of Abbot Adalhart of Corbie (+ 826) may be various]; 
voiced by the clerks: 
Rustica concelebret Romana Latinaque lingua, 
Saxo quibus pariter plangens pro carmine dicat. 
E. Diimmler, Poetae Lat. Aevi Carolini tt, p. 45. 


Some fifty years later, not far from Corbie, Sainte Eulalie was 


written. 
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of the rustic muse become once more audible, commerce 


has stationed its marts along the central highways, the 


great pilgrimages of Santiago, Rome and Jerusalem are 


flowing with full tide, Gerbert has taught at Rheims, Ful- 
bert is teaching at Chartres, William the Great of Aqui- 
tania is fostering the love of letters, and Hugh Capet has 
founded the kingdom of France. 

Still in whatever way the absence of information about 
popular poetry in the tenth century may be explained, by 
the conditions we have mentaoned or otherwise, there is 
no doubt that during these hundred years it gained in 
thought and form. The difference between the language 
and strophe of Sainte Fulalie, at the end of the ninth 
century, and Saint Léger and the Passion, at the end 
of the tenth, is considerable. But still more striking is 
the progress evinced by Boece over Saint Léger and the 
Passion, its predecessors by a generation only. The author 
of Boece must have patterned his verse and rhythm on 
vernacular models already existing, since the Latin poetry 
of his day does not supply them. Such an advance in 
style and conception shows interest on the part of the 
educated clerks, and probably the local rulers also. They 
had begun to consider the literary possibilities of the 
mother tongue. The clerks had wrought on it and had 
reached in the decasyllabie laisse, at least, one excellent 
fixed form of versification. Consequently we may safely 
consider the Boéce as representing the vernacular poetry 
of its day, a survivor of many fellows, though perhaps 
the most meritorious. We might also assume that William 
the Great of Aquitania, in whose lands Boéce was written, 
found among the numerous rewards which he bestowed 
on Latin poets some prizes with which to gratify their 


humbler Proveneal colleagues. 
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Because of this development of Provengal verse 
church must have become indulgent to the songs of 








people. And the account of its dealings with them, whic! 


Bernard of Angers has transmitted to us, would contir 





this opinion. Bernard, who had been a pupil of Fulber 
at Chartres, and was now head of the cathedral sch 
at Angers, had heard of the wonderful cures mad 
the relics of Saint Fides, in their final resting-plac 
Conques (Aveyron). His devout curiosity prompted | 
to verify the reports with his own eyes. Between 101 
and 1020 he went on three distinct pilgrimages to 
shrine, and after the third he set himself to chronicl: 
experience. At Saint Fides’, as elsewhere, the pilg 
watched the night through in church or chapel. To 
away the time, and to edify as well, the clergy 
lead in chanting psalms and singing hymns. This se1 
could be shared by the educated palmers and presun 
by the unlettered of unusual piety. But these two 
must have constituted a small minority of the congregat 
The larger number could neither read nor understar 
the Latin office, and the hours of vigil grew long 
them. So they tried to shorten them as best they « 
“ Horum vero ignari,” to quote Bernard, “ tam cant! 
rusticis quam aliis nugis longe noctis solantur fastidim 
The monks were seandalized by this irreverence 
assembled to devise a way of checking it. They 
not gone far in their deliberations when their abbot, 
intervening, told them of similar efforts which had 
made before. One of his predecessors, he said, had 


the fortitude to exclude the ignorant crowd and its s 


*On p. 120 of edition cited below. 
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from the vigils entirely (before 980).' For a while this 
measure availed. The vigils were kept orderly and with 


decency. But one night, when a greater concourse than 


usual had gathered before the church and had been denied 
admission, the fastenings of the doors unloosened of 
themselves, the multitude entered, and the monks, who 
had been sleeping in ignorance of the miracle, found the 
aisles so thronged when they were called to matins, that 
they could reach their stalls only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Thus it was manifest that all pure utterances 
of the pious heart, even those which are wholly secular, 
are acceptable to God, who judges not the words but 
the intention.? And the good abbot concluded that the 
people should sing the songs they knew, not at all because 
the unpolished lyric was itself a pleasing offering, but 
because back of it was the earnest soul which worshipped 
in spirit and in truth.* 

The popular lyric then, the “ cantilenae rusticae,” of 
the tuen of the tenth-eleventh centuries, knew the decent 


ee 


“eantilena ” (‘* innocens’”’), however inartistie (‘‘ incom- 


positas cantationes’’’) or trivial (‘ inepta cantica’’) its 


. Cum seniores hujus loci . . ineptum hune tumultum, feralesque 
usticanorum vociferationes atque incompositas cantationes compe- 

ere nequivissent ... Liber Miraculorum Sanctae Fidis 1, ¢. 12. 
In the edition, by A. Bouillet, of the “Collection de textes pour 
servir 4 létude et A l’enseignement de histoire,” the story of the 
vigils and songs is given on pp. 120-122). 

7... satis pro simplicitate illorum innocens cantilena, licet 
rustica, utcumque tolerari potest. .. non tamen ea cantilena Deus 
gaudere credendus sit, etc. L. c., p. 121. 

*Sic quoque idem permittit et his quae sapiunt cantare .. Tamen 
ne putet aliquis hisce assertionibus me velle id concludere ut 
Deus pure simpliciterque haec eadem velit, cum sint rustica et 
inepta cantica, ete. L.c., p. 122. 
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compositions may have been. And this is exactly 
situation which could have been imagined. Side by side 
with the “ canticum turpe” stood the harmless song oj 
merry-making. The councils of the church y 





denounce the one without disclosing the existence of 
other. And this inference may be true without impugning 
the object of the capitulary of Walter of Orleans, 
above,’ where the clergy are warned against the 
songs” of anniversary banquets. For on such occas 

it is quite probable that the coarse ‘“cantilenae ” 
balanced the innocent. 

It is also clear from Bernard’s description tha 
rustic songs of his day were not confined to melodies 
accompanied the dance. We have already assunx 
much from the statements made by the writers 
Carolingian period. Bernard’s narrative proves it 
a doubt. There could not have been dance movemen 


a crowded chureh. From all the evidence we have f 





it would seem that dance songs were as a rule coar 


expression. Undoubtedly songs not connected with dancir 


were often objectionable. But Bernard did not cons 
those he had heard at Saint Fides’ low in tone. He 
them rough, inartistic, inane. His opinion proba 
represents the opinion of the Latinists of his dav. 
we know, it continued to be the general opinion 
educated men of the Middle Ages. For them 
composition alone could claim both form and e 
And at the dawn of the eleventh century it is more 
likely that this judgment was just, however muc 
may have erred later on. As yet Provencal verse ¢ 


have hardly attained that elegance of style which 


a ON FP 


—_ 


'Page 300. note 1. 
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remained its predominant characteristic. Under William 
the Great it was surely forming itself. But the process 
was by no means complete. ‘Two more generations of 


a Latinity which steadily grew better, and two more 


generations of court life in France and Aquitania, with 


constantly imereasing refinement, were needed. When 
they had done their work William IX of Poitou could 
rightly pride himself on his art.’ 

Unfortunately for our knowledge of the subject, 
Bernard’s testimony regarding the existence and nature 
of vernacular lyric poetry is not seconded by any of his 
contemporaries. His tolerance stands alone. For during 
the very decade when Bernard was going on his pil- 
grimages, at Worms, in Germany, Bishop Burchard was 
revising the body of decretals and canon law. And 
among the ordinances he selected which should regulate 
the attitude of the clergy towards the songs of the people, 
there is none which is not unfriendly to them. Burchard 
may have had the best of reasons for his choice. The 
councils of the church had constantly assailed folk poesy, 
and Burehard was only a eodifier. Besides, while he 
was perhaps still engaged in his compilation, there was 
being danced at Koélbigk, in the center of Germany, the 
fatal round which was to live on in fame, and which 
alone of all the dances of the earlier Middle Ages has 


echoed to us the rhythm by which its beat was timed: 


* Ben voill que sapchon li pluzor 
Un verset de bona color 
Qu’eu ai trait de mon obrador. 
Qu’eu port d’aicel mestier la flor. 
—Bartsch, Chrestomathie provengale, 1, 1-4. 
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Equitabat Bovo per silvam frondosam, 
Ducebat sibi Merswinden formosam. 
Quid stamus? cur non imus??* 


Had Burchard knowledge of this great transgressi 
the utter condemnation of popular poetry brought 


to him by the unbroken current of ecclesiastical tradit 


would certainly be passed on indorsed with his 


unqualified approval. 


F. M. Warren. 





Cf. E. Schroeder, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte xv11 (1897 
pp. 94-164. 





IX.—THE ‘‘CORONES TWO” OF THE SECOND 
NUN’S TALE 


In the legend of St. Cecilia, not only as the Second Nun 
tells it, but also as it appears in the Legenda aurea and in 
Simeon Metaphrastes, an angel gives to Cecilia and Valerian 
(as everybody knows) two crowns: 


Valerian goth hoom, and fint Cecili 
With-inne his chambre with an angel stonde 
This angel hadde of roses and of lilie 
Corones two, the which he bar in honde ; 
And first to Cecile, as I understonde, 

He yaf that oon, and after gan he take 
That other to Valerian, hir make. 


‘With body clene and with unwemmed thoght 
Kepeth ay wel thise corones’ quod he; 

‘Fro Paradys to yow have I hem broght, 
Ne never-mo ne shal they roten be, 
Ne lese her sote savour, trusteth me ; 
Ne never wight shal seen hem with his yé, 
But he be chaast and hate vileinyé.! 


These crowns are described again when Valerian’s brother 


Tiburee, converted in answer to Valerian’s prayer, appears 


upon the seene, and smells the fragrance of the roses and 


the lilies : 
And whan that he the savour undernom 
Which that the roses and the lilies caste, 
With-inne his herte he gan to wondre faste, 


And seyde, ‘I wondre, this tyme of the yeer, 
Whennes that sote savour cometh so 

Of rose and lilies that I smelle heer. 

For though I hadde hem in myne hondes two, 
The savour mighte in me no deeper go. 

The sote smel that in myn herte I finde 


Hath chaunged me al in another kinde.’ 


'G, 218-231, 


6 
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Valerian seyde, ‘ Two corones han we, 
Snow-whyte and rose-reed, that shynen clere, 
Which that thyne yén han no might to see ; 
And as thou smellest hem thurgh my preyere, 
So shaltow seen hem, leve brother dere, 

If it so be thou wolt, withouten slouthe, 
Bileve aright and knowen verray trouthe.’ ! 


One feels that the roses and lilies are intended to be def- 
nitely symbolic, and that the symbolism must have s 
organic relation to the story. But what the ulterior sig: 
cance of the flowers is does not plainly appear. Even ¢ 
explanation which Chaucer, following the Legenda a 


actually offers, does not seem wholly to explain : 


And of the miracle of thise corones tweye 
Seint Ambrose in his preface list to seve ; 
Solempnely this noble doctour dere 

Commendeth it, and seith in this manere : 


The palm of martirdom for to receyve, 

Seint Cecile, fulfild of goddes yifte, 

The world and eek hir chambre gan she weyve ; 
Witnes Tyburces and Valerians shrifte, 

To whiche god of his bountee wolde shifte 
Corones two of floures wel smellinge, 


And made his angel hem the corones bringe : 


The mayde hath broght thise men to blisse above ; 
The world hath wist what it is worth, certeyn, 


Devocioun of chastitee to love. 
One still asks: Why are roses and lilies chosen as the 


ponents of the crowns? 


Professor Skeat * refers us to Mrs. Jameson : ‘* Whit: 


red roses expressed love and innocence, or love and wisd 


as in the garland with which the angels crown St. Cecilia 


1G, 243-259. *G. 270-83. 
’ Oxford Chaucer, v, 402, under 1. 27. 
* Sacred and Legendary Art, Introduc., § V, ‘‘Of the significanc: 


colors.’’ 
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“ Red,” Professor Skeat goes on, ‘“‘ was the symbol of love, 
divine fervour, ete.; white, of light, purity, innocence, 
virginity.” But Mrs. Jameson seems to be quite unaware 
of the existence of the /i/ies in the crowns,’ and her symbol- 


ism, as well as that of Professor Skeat, is wholly beside the 


point. As a matter of fact, the real symbolism is perfectly 


demonstrable: it must have been patent to every medieval 
reader of the story; and it focuses in itself the essential 
significance of the legend, 

In the ritual of the Roman Church the saints are grouped 
under the four orders of Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and 
Virgins. The Litany itself, of course, affords a conspicuous 
instance of this grouping.? But the same distinction per- 
vades the entire ritual. In the Order for Administering the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, the act of anointing is 
accompanied “ per invocationem omnium Sanctorum, Ange- 
lorum, Archangelorum, Patriarcharum, Prophetarum, Apos- 
tolorum, Martyrum, Confessorum, Virginum.’*  In_ the 
Order for the Baptism of an Adult, one of the prayers 
begins: “ Deus coeli, Deus terrae, Deus Angelorum, Deus 
Archangelorum, Deus Patriarcharum, Deus Prophetarum, 
Deus Apostolorum, Deus Martyrum, Deus Confessorum, Deus 


Virginum.”* In the Laurentian Litany of the Virgin, 


1See also her discussion of the legend of St. Cecilia in her second 
volume. 

* Rituale Romanum, Tit. v, cap. 3. The names of the apostles are 
followed by the words: ‘‘ Omnes sancti Aposfoli et Evangelistae, orate pro 
nobis ;”’ the names of Saints Stephen, Laurence, Vincent, Fabian and 
Sebastian, John and Paul, Cosmas and Damian, Gervase and Protasus by 
the words: ‘‘ Omnes sancti Martyres, orate pro nobis ;’’ the names of Saints 
Silvester, Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Martin and Nicholas, by 
the words: ‘‘Omnes sancti Pontitices et Confessores, orate pro nobis ;’’ the 
names of Saints Mary Magdalen, Agatha, Lucia, Agnes, Cecilia, Katha- 
rine, and Anastasia, by the words: ‘‘Omnes Sanctae Virgines et Viduae, 
orate pro nobis.’’ 

® Rituale Romanum, Tit. v, cap. 2, 7. 


‘Id., Tit. 1, cap. 4, 25. 
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fessorum, et puritas Virginum, sive castitas 
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Mary is invoked as “ Regina Aposfolorum, Regina Mart 

Regina Confessorum, Regina Virginuin”’—as in the Lit 
of the Sacred Name of Jesus, Jesus is called upon 
“magister Apostolorum, fortitudo Martyrum, lumen (Co 


’ The distinction, especially ii 


sorum, puritas Virginum,’ 
case of Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins, is obvious) 
with which both Chaucer and his contemporary read 
would be thoroughly familiar." 

Now among the Sermones aurei* of Jacobus de Vor: 


is a series “ De praecipuis Sanctorum festis,” or, a 


elsewhere phrased, “De Sanctis per anni totius circulu 


concurrentibus.’” Among these are three sermons 
Sancta Caecilia, Virgine et Martyre.” The first paragrap 


of the second of these is as follows : 


1T have cited examples as fully as I have because the Missal, the Bre 
and the Ritual are often, even to scholars, more or less a terra 

* Ed. Clutius, 1760. References to the orders just named are of « 
numerous in the Sermones. In the third sermon on St. Ambros 
the members of the mystical body of Christ, the eves, hands, ea: 
nostrils are assigned to the Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors and \ 
respectively : ‘‘Nam oculi sunt Aposéoli, totum mundum illumin 
manus sunt Martyres in bello Dei fortiter laborantes ; aures sunt ¢ 
Dei praeceptis obedientes: nares sunt Virgines, puritatis odorem spirant 
(11, 153). In the second sermon on the Assumption of the Virgir 
twelve stars of the crown are the nine orders of angels, and the three « 
of saints, ‘‘scilicet Martyres, Confessores, et Virgines, qui omnes ij 
coronant, quia eam venerantur et laudant’’ (11, 251). Each order p 
a special virtue of the B. V.—‘‘ Martyres tantam in tribulationibus const 
tiam. Confessores tantam sobrietatem et temperantiam. Virgines tanta 
puritatem et munditiam’’ (mu, 251). Compare the third sermon on A 
Saints (11, 338), and the sermon De Nomine 8. Mariae (Serm. 
laudibus Deiparae Virginis, p- 88). Certain qualities are ascribed to the 
different orders : ‘‘ Zelus Apostolorum, constantia Martyrum, sobrietas ( 


”? 


(De Laudibus Deiparae, p 


{ 


cf. p. 117), Compare in general De Laudibus Deiparae, pp. 12, 16, 48, 


etc. The same distinctions underlie the Solemnity of All Hallows, in the 
Golden Legend. 
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Mulier diligens, corona est viro suo. S. Cecelia fuit diligens, quia 
diligenter Deo servivit ; et fuit corona sibi, et viro suo. Sibi quia coronam 
martyrii acquisivit, viro suo, quia ipsum ad fidem convertit, et ad coronam 
martyrii animavit. Hine est quod Angelus duas coronas de liliis et rosis 
attulit, et unam sibi, alteram suo sponso dedit. Per lilium viryinitas, et 
per rosas martyrium designatur ; per quod significatur quod merito virgini- 


tatis et martyrii debebant in ccelestia gloria coronari.! 


The interpretation here given is perfectly explicit. It 
may, however, be objected that this is merely Jacobus de 
Voragine’s individual allegorizing of the flowers of the 


crowns. But even a cursory reading of the Sermones aurei 
shows the symbolism to be of wider significance. The 
bee, for instance, that alighted on the mouth of the 
infant St. Ambrose is explained (in part) as follows : 


Apis florem de diversis floribus colligit: In prato quidem celestis 
viriditatis sunt diversi flores, scilicet rosae Martyrum, violae Confessorem et 
lilia Virginum. De rosis Martyrum collegit florem constantiae et magnani- 
mitatis. . . De violis Confessorum collegit florem sobrietatis, quia quotidie, 
nisi in sabbato et die Domenico, et festis praecipuis, jejunabat. De liliis 
Virginum collegit florem castitatis, quia virginitatem perpetuam con- 


servavit.? 
John the Baptist is called by six names : 


Ipse enim dictus est Patriarcha, Propheta, Angelus, Martyr, Confessor et 
Virgo. Et ideo in ceelo existens modo moratur in societate Patriarcharum 
. mode inter rosas Martyrum, modo inter violas Confessorum, modo inter 


lilia Virginum.$ 


St. Luke has place in four orders : 


Unde dicitur ubi supra : Lucas inter Angelorum, et Apostolorum choros 
atque candentium Virginum lilia, et immarcescibiles rosarum Martyrum jlores 


coruscat, * 


In the sermon on the Assumption of the Virgin, after 


‘hr, 360. *s, 261. 

11, 284, In De Laudibus Deiparae, ‘rosa patientiae. . . viola humil- 
itatis profundae, et lilium puritatis et munditiae’’ are again associated 
with Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins (p. 148). 


*11, 330. 
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enumerating the “septem choros,” three of the Old Testa- 
ment (Angels, Patriarchs and Prophets) and four of the N, 


(Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins and Apostles), Jacobus con- 


tinues: 


De ista honorabili societate cantat Ecclesia: Sicut dies verni cir 
dabant eam flores rosarum et lilia convallium. Per flores rosarwn 


untur omnes Martyres sanguine rubricati. Per lilia convallium int: 
g y g 


omnes Angeli, Confessores et Virgines, et etiam Apostoli, etc.! 


But the ascription here of the lilies to Confessors and 
Apostles as well as to Virgins is exceptional. Even when 
the Confessors are represented (as sometimes happens) by 
frankincense instead of violets, the Martyrs and Virgins 
retain their characteristic flowers : 

Tertio habitatio celestis est sancta, id. est, sacro usui deputata, et } 


quantum ad se, quia est ad producendum rosas Martyrum, et libanu 
odoriferum Confessorum, et lilia Virginum.? 


The allegorical significance, accordingly, of the roses a 
lilies is clear. They designate martyrdom and virginity, 


‘ 


and even more explicitly they symbolize the orders of 





Martyrs and Virgins.* 


111, 250. This interpretation is repeated in De Laudibus Deiparae, p. 1! 
‘Flores rosarum sunt Martyres, Lilia convallium sunt Confessores et Vir 
gines.”’ 

2 De Laudibus Deiparae, p. 67. The ‘‘Libanum’”’ is explained in a 
parallel passage in the Sermones de Sanctis: ‘‘ quia deputata est ad produ 
cendum rosas Martyrum, Libanum, id est thus odoriferum Confessorum, et 
lilium Virginum’”’ (1, 262). 

5A closely corresponding symbolism appears in the colors that are asso- 
ciated with the three orders of Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins. Red lx 
longs to the Martyrs, white to the Virgins; the color that symbolizes th 
Confessors tends to vary. A few examples will suffice : 

Ibi enim est color aureus Apostolorum, rubeus Martyrum, caeruleus 
fessorum, albus Virginum (11, 263). 

Istam namque associant Apostoli cum vestibus deauratis, Martyres « 


vestibus purpureis, Confessores cum vestibus hyacinthinis, Virgines cum vesti 


candidis ( 11, 337). 
Sancti enim sunt quaedam vestis B. Virginis, ipsam tanquam dominat 


ae inge po 


re 
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The roses and lilies, then, of the two crowns enrol Cecilia 
and Valerian at once in the noble army of Martyrs and 


Virgins! And it is the emphasis upon their virginity and 


their martyrdom which constitutes the core of the Legend. 


et reginam adornantes. Quae quidem vestis est multiplici varietate con- 
texta; nam Apostoli ibi ponunt colorem aureum, Martyres colorem rubeum, 
Confessores colorem indigum, Virgines et Angeli colorem candidum. De 
Laudibus, p- 145). 

I add, as curiosities of interpretation, one or two other passages. Isaiah 
54, 11-12, is thus explained : 

Per lapides sculptos intelliguntur Martyres, qui diversis vulneribus 
sunt sculpti et vulnerati. Per jaspidem qui est viridis coloris, intelliguntur 
Confessores, qui fuerunt virides in conscientia, et in vita. Per saphyros 
qui sunt celestis coloris intelliguntur Virgines, quae vitam cxlestem et 
angelicam habuerunt (11, 341). 

In the sermon on St. Dominic appears « quadriga of the saints : 

Et sunt in quadriga, id est quarta. In prima enim quadriga sunt equi 

rufi, id est Ordo Martyrum. In secunda sunt equi nigri, id est Ordo Con- 
fessorum, qui se per macerationem denigraverunt. In tertia sunt equi aibi, 
id est Ordo Virginum (11, 235). 
Moreover, the many mansions of John 14, 2 (which Jacobus enumerates 
as oratorium, atrium, cellarium, consistorium, cenaculum, viridarium and 
cubiculum) are divided among the seven orders. The whole quaint passage 
deserves quotation; there is space for the particularly pertinent lines 
alone : 

In cenaculo ponuntur Martyres, quia fuerunt tribulati, afflicti, ideo 
nunc plenissime saturantur. . . In viridario vero ponuntur Confessores, qui 
sunt viridarium Dei; in quibus fuit rosa patientiae, lilivm humilitatis, et 
viola munditiae. In cubiculo autem ponuntur Virgines tanquam sponsae 
(11, 342). 

Space fails for further illustration. Enough has been given however, to 
show that the Sermones de Sanctis are steeped in the symbolism that at- 
tached itself to the order of the saints. 

The story in Jacques de Vitry, which Professor Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, 
v, 409, under 1. 271) refers to, is perfectly explicit in its interpretation of the 
roses. It is given in full in Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (Folklore 
Soc., 1890), No. ccevii, p. 128. Professor Skeat quotes verbatim Pro- 
fessor Crane’s synopsis (Crane, p. 268), but seems to have overlooked the 
pertinent passage in the story itself: ‘‘At ille valde territus et compunctus 
caepit cogitare, quod Deus Christianorum ad martyrii rosas vellet et ipsum 


vocare,’’ ete. 
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The gift of the crowns looks back to the one and forward 
to the other, and its symbolism gathers up in itself’ 4) 
central and distinctive significance of the narrative.  [t js 


clear that Chaucer himself so understood it. The last stay, 


of the Prologue, before the Jnvocatio ad Mariam, ends t! 


I have heer doon my feithful bisinesse, 

After the legende, in translacioun 

Right of thy glorious lyf and passioun, 

Thou with thy gerland wroght of rose and lilie ; 
Thee mene I, mayde and martir, seint Cecilie !! 


The “ mayde and martyr” echoes both the Oratio and t 
Secreta of the service for St. Cecilia’s day (November 2: 
“Deus, qui nos annua beatae Caeciliae Virginis et Mart 
tuae solemnitate laetificas,’’ ete. (Oratio); ‘Haec hosti 
Domine, placationis et laudis, quaesumus: ut, intercedent: 
beata Caecilia Virgine et Martyre tua,” ete. (Secreta).? And 
its juxtaposition with the “rose and lilie’”’? makes Chaucer’: 
recognition of the symbolism clear.* It is not clear to 
simply because the service and the symbols of the chur 
are no longer part of the very texture of our thinking 
And in this case, as in a hundred others, an attempt 
reconstruct for ourselves what one may call the medi, 
background of the story justifies itself not only by 


illumination it contributes to the meaning of the story, but 


1G, 24-28. 

* Proprium Missarum de Sanctis, Festa Novembris, Die xxii. The 
phrase, of course, applies to Saints Catherine (Nov. 25), Bibiana 
2), Luke (Dec. 13), Prisca (Jan. 18), Agnes (Jan. 21; cf. Jan. 28 
Emerentiana (Jan. 23), Martina (Jan. 30), Agatha (Feb. 5), Dorothes 
(Feb. 6), Thecla (Sept. 23), Ursula and her companions (Oct. 21). 

*It is present, too, as a matter of fact, in the explanation ascribed to th 
preface of St. Ambrose : 


The palm of martirdom for to receyve. . . 
Devocioun of chastitee to love (ll. 274, 283). 


ai 
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also by the enhanced appreciation it makes possible 


artistic values.' 


JOHN Livinasron Lowes. 


1The version of the legend of St. Cecilia found in Ashmole ms. 43 
(Chaucer Society, Originals & Analogues, 208 ff.) agrees with Jacobus de 
Voragine in its interpretation of the crowns : 


pe lilie betokened 30ure maidenhod * pat is so wit & suote. 
pe rose bitokeneS 30ure martirdom ‘uor peron deie 3e mote. 


See also Kélbing, Englische Studien, i, 232. The same interpretation is 
also found in a version published by Schinbach, in Zéschr. f. d. A., xvi, 
165 ff: . . . ich wil ir betiutunge och sagen dir: | es betiutent die rosen 
rot | daz man dur got sol williklich liden den tot ; | so betiutet der wizen lylien 
shin | daz der menshe an libe und an herzen kiushe sol sin (Kélbing, Eng- 
lische Studien, i, 232). 
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X.—ROMANTIC TENDENCIES IN THE NOVEIS 
OF THE ABBE PREVOST.' 


The heroes of the novels of the Abbé Prevost pres 
certain emotional states which are generally regarded 
characteristic of the romantie school. Since these moods ar 
not commonly supposed to have received literary express 
until a later date, it may be worth while to point out th 
more striking among them. It is interesting to not 
anticipation of some of the doctrines of Rousseau, and 
the type of romantic rebel represented by Werther, Ren 
and Childe Harold. Most of the following passages ar 
from Cleveland, the novel which offers the greatest interest 
from this point of view. The others show the sam 
tendencies, but in a less marked degree, and in a form less 
convenient for citation. 

Cleveland, ou le Philosophe Anglais, the second novel 


Prevost, was published in 1732. It purports to be th 


autobiography of a natural son of Cromwell, who is driven 
by the persecution of his father to take refuge in France. 
Thence he goes to America, where he lives for some time 


among the savages. He finds much to admire in these 
children of nature, and is cautious in introducing Europea 
ideas of civilization. His main effort is directed toward 
establishing a very simple form of religion among them. 
After a series of marvellous adventures on land and sea, lx 
returns to France, where, after a number of further trials, 
he is left at the end of the sixth volume. 

We need not be surprised to find that the author eon- 


“Papel merit a oe 


! The following article is a summary of a paper presented in a sen 
directed by Monsieur Lanson at the Sorbonne. It isa pleasure tot 
him for his criticism both of the original study and of this résumé. 
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stantly emphasizes the sensibility of his heroes. The 


«Coeur sensible’? was much affected in his time. It repre- 
cents the sentimental side, and is in some measure the 
cause, of the humanitarian movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But when a man begins to observe his own bleeding 
heart, and takes pleasure in self-pity, we have a symptom 
of romanticism. It is precisely this subjective sensibility 
which is found in the novels of Prevost. Two lines from 
Cleveland might be taken as a motto for them all. The 
hero claims for himself 


‘‘Je cour le plus tendre et le plus sensible que la Nature ait formé,’’! 


Again he declares : 


‘Rien n’est plus opposé 4 mon caractére que ce continue! oubli de soi- 


z 


méme.”’ 
Prevost’s heroes are constantly suffering, and they often 
arrive at an emotional state closely akin to that known as 


“le goat des larmes”’ of the romanticists. 


“De deux hommes, transportés l’un de joie et l’autre de douleur, je ne 
sais lequel souffrirait le plus volontiers qu’on lui arrachit le sentiment 


dont il jouit,’’ ® 


says Cleveland. And again: 


“Le coeur d’un malheureux est idolitre de sa tristesse, autant qu’un 
ceur heureux et satisfait l’est de ses plaisirs. Si le silence et la solitude 
sont agréables dans |’affliction, c’est qu’on s’y recueille en quelque sorte 
au milieu de ses peines, et qu’on y a la douceur de gémir sans étre inter- 
rompu.”’ * 

Like the romanticists, Prevost’s heroes find in melancholy 


confession a pleasure which they constantly avow. 


1 Cleveland, Londres, 1777, 6 vols. in 12°. The citation is from Vol, 
III, Livre vi, p. 383. 

? Cleveland, Vol. I1I, Livre v1, p. 264. 

* Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre rv, p. 202. 

* Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre 1, p. 3. 
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‘Ne me demandera-t-on pas quelle sorte de plaisir peut tro. 
misérable 4 rappeler le souvenir de ses peines par un récit qui n 
manquer d’en renouveler le sentiment? Ce ne peut étre qu’une pers 
heureuse qui me fasse sette question ; car tous les infortunés savent 


bien que la plus douce consolation est d’avoir la liberté de se plai 
de paraitre affligé.’’ ! 


And again : 


‘Je ne sais quel triste plaisir je trouve A mesure que j’avane 
cette histoire, 4 ni interrompre ainsi moi-méme et a prévenir, com: 





fais, mes lecteurs, sur ce qui me reste 4 leur raconter... C’est 
de ma tristesse que je consulte, bien plus que les régles de la narration , 


° 


que les devoirs de I’ historien.”’ ? 
Interesting too, is Cleveland’s apology for his Mé 


**C’est une consvlation plus douce encore de pouvoir exprimer = 
ments par écrit. Le papier n’est point un confident insensible, 
le semble; il s’anime en recevant les expressions d’un cceur triste « 
sionné ; il les conserve fidélement au défaut de mémoire; il est t 
prét a les représenter et non seulement cette image sert 4 nourrir 
chére et délicieuse tristesse, elle sert encore a la justifier.’’ * 

We are far from meaning that sporadic expressions of 
similar sentiment are not to be found in all literature of’ al 
time. Virgil’s “forsan et hee olim meminisse juval 
for example, is familiar. But for one instance among 
classicists there are a hundred among the romanticists, who 
made it one of the articles of their creed. This empha: 
we find in Provost, and mark as a tendency toward roman 
ticism. The same may be said of many of the expressi 
of sentiment here considered. We have given only one or 
two illustrations of each, but we might have multiplied 
them indefinitely. 

A belief in the uniqueness of his own misery was char: 


? 


teristic of the romanticist. A similar conviction is « 


stantly expressed by the heroes of Prevost. Cleveland says: 


1 Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre 1, p. 3. 
oT 


? Cleveland, Vol. Il, Livre v, p. 421. 
> Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre 1, p. 3. 
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‘‘ Pour moi, je puis me placer dans une troisiéme classe, et je suis peut- 


atre le seul individu de ma malheureuse espéce.’’ ! 


The romanticist was fond of imagining himself the chosen 


object of the persecution of a malign deity. Innumerable 


examples of the same sentiment might be cited from Pre- 
yost’s novels. We have chosen two. 
“Je le regarde encore comme une preuve sans réplique de la réalité de 


quelque puissance maligne, qui s’est comme emparée de mon sort, et qui 


change le cours méme de la nature pour assurer ma perte.’’ 
And again : 


“J’étais le jouet de cette méme puissance maligne, qui m’a rendu mal- 
heureux dés ma naissance, et yii n’a pris soin de conserver ma vie que 
pour en faire un exemple de misére et d’infortune.’’ * 

The sentimental cult of pessimism, arising from a personal 
dégott of life, which is associated with the romanticists, is 
cherished by Prevost’s heroes. For example, Cleveland 
says: 

ted ° ° ° t 

‘‘Ma douleur s’accrut tellement par mes tristes reflexions que je tombai 

en peu de jours dans la plus dangereuse et la plus terrible de toutes les 


maladies. Je ne puis la faire mieux connaitre qu’en la nommant une hor- 


reur invincible pour la vie.’ 4 


This pessimism is responsible for a mania of suicide 
which appeared at certain periods of the romantic move- 
ment. Several of the characters of Prevost’s novels are led 
by their distaste for existence to contemplate self-destruc- 
tion. Cleveland’s reflections on this subject offer interesting 
similarities to those of Saint Preux in the Nouvelle Héloise, 
There is little that is new in their arguments.’ Both Cleve- 


land and Saint Preux regard suicide as a justifiable means 


' Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre tv, p. 159. 

* Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre 111, p. 57. 

* Cleveland, Vol. II, Livre 111, p. 75. 

* Cleveland, Vol. III, Livre v, p. 167. 

*One might compare, for example, Les Lettres Persanes, of Montesquieu, 
No. 76. 
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of escape from irremediable suffering. Neither has any 


of punishment after death. But the note to which we w. 
especially call attention is the conviction in each of 
uniqueness of his own misery, and the belief that |, 
thereby exempted from the laws which govern the her 
mankind. The romanticists gloried in constituting 
privileged aristocracy of suffering. Cleveland expres: 


conviction as follows : 


‘Le souverain Auteur de mon ¢tre . . . a marqué la dur 
jours; je viole ses ordres si j’en précipite la fin; . . . mais, 
changés lui-méme, ou du moins, s’il les interpréte autrement px 
pour le commun des hommes, dois-je moins de respect A ses de: 


volontés que je n’en devais aux premiéres ? 


En permettant j 
tombé dans |’extremité de l’infortune et de la douleur, il m’a exce) 
nombre de ceux qu’il condamne a vivre longtemps... .  L’ ex: 
de mes peines est un témoignage clair et intelligible qu’il me per 


mourir.’’ ! 


Saint Preux writes : 

‘*Mais qu’en général, ce soit, si l’on vent, un bien pour |’! 
ramper tristement sur la terre ; j’y consens ; je ne prétends pas « 
le genre humain doive s’immoler d’un commun accord, ni fair 
tombeau du monde. II est, il est des infortunés trop privilégiés , 
suivre la route commune, et pour qui le désespoir et les améres di 
sont le passe-port de la nature.’’ * 

Another aspect of the romantic temperament is found i: 
Le Doyen de WNillerine. This novel describes the advent 
of an [rish cleric who is brought into numberless stra: 
situations by the lawlessness of his half-brothers. | 
opening pages he gives the following description ot 
character of the younger, Patrice. We find in him a prot 
type of the restless wanderer, René or Childe Harold, | 
ever seeking an escape from himself and from his restles- 
discontent with present reality. 

1 Cleveland, Vol. III, Livre v, pp. 171-172. 


* La Nouvelle Héloise, Partie 11, Lettre 21. Tome rx, p. 126, of Oc 
Completes de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, 1826. 
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‘Mais ce qui était difficile 4 expliquer, c’est que Patrice était aussi 
insupportable a lui-méme, qu’il paraissait aimable aux yeux des autres. 
| ne trouvait rien qui fit capable de la satisfaire, et de lui faire gofiter 
un véritable sentiment de plaisir. Les plus fortes occupations n’ étaient 
pour lui qu’un amusement qui laissait toujours du vide 4 remplir au fond 


deson ceur. Quelque agrément qu’il efit l’art de répandre dans une con- 
versation ou dans une partie de plaisir, i] ne tirait aucun fruit pour lui- 
méme de ce qui faisait les délices des autres. Sous un visage enjoué et 
tranquille, il portait un fond secret de mélancholie et d’inquiétude qui ne 
se faisait sentir qu’a lui, et qui l’excitait sans cesse i désirer quelque chose 
Ce besoin dévorant, cette absence d’un bien inconnu, 
1 


lui manquait. 


gui | 
|’empéchaient d’étre heureux.’ 

And again: 

‘«T] suffisait de lui proposer quelque chose sous un tour nouveau pour 
lui en inspirer le désir, non qu’il conefit en effet beaucoup de gofit pour 
ce qu'il commengait 4 desirer, mais parce qu’¢étant dégodité de tout ce 
qu’il possédait, son cceur se promettait plus de satisfaction dans le change- 


ment.’’ * 


Patrice’s quest for strange sensation may be seen to 


advantage in his first meeting with Mademoiselle de L. . ., 


one of the women whom he loved. The passage is too long 
for citation, but in its gruesome horror it would do credit to 


the romances of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe.* 


Another doctrine professed by the romanticists is that of 


the “divine right of passion.” Brunetiére considers Prevost 


to have been the first to proclaim this in the novel. 


‘(est encore l’auteur de Clereiand et du Doyen de Nillerine, qui, le 
premier dans le roman, a proclamé ‘le droit divin’ de la passion... Ila 
formulé cette doctrine dans le roman, ou méme dans l’art moderne, avec 


une netleté que personne n’a depuis dépassée.”’ 


Brunetiére then quotes from Cleveland : 


‘Le Doyen de Killerine, 4 vols. in 12°, Paris, 1808. The citation is 
from Vol. I, Livre 1, p. 19. 

* Le Doyen de Killerine, Vol. 1, Livre 1, p. 30. 

* Le Doyen de Killerine, Vol. I, Livre 11, p. 130 ff. 
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“Tl me parut, aprés un sincére examen, que les droits de la Naw); 
étant les premiers de tous les droits, rien n’était assez fort pour pres 
contre eux ; que l’amour en était un des plus sacrés, puisqu’ il est 
Ame de tout ce qui subsiste, et qu’ainsi tout ce que la raison ou | 
établi parmi les hommes pouvaient faire contre lui, était d’en inte: 
certains effets, sans pouvoir jamais le condamner dans sa source.’’ 


Brunetiére continues : 


“Tous ceux qui depuis ont développé, répandu, propagé la d 


dans le monde n’ ont fait que l’emprunter 4 Prevost.? 





We recall a Virgilian line, 
‘** Sua cuique deus fit dira cupido,”’ 


which seems as applicable to the heroes of Prevost as to th, 
romanticists. The slaves of passion, they bid defiance to 
human and divine laws; they are tossed from profession | 
profession, from creed to creed; they take refuge-on des 
islands ; they meditate and attempt suicide. Proud of being 
its victims, they proclaim it the scourge by which a malig- 
nant deity drives them to their doom. The Chevalier des 
Grieux, relating his conversation with Tiberge after 
second flight with Manon, says : 

‘* Je lui représentai ma passion comme un de ces coups particulie 
destin, qui s’attache 4 Ja ruine d’un misérable, et dont il est aussi 
sible a la vertu de se défendre qu’il l’a été A la sagesse de les prévoir 

The frenzy of passion is intensified in Cleveland by 
unnatural love of Cecile for her father. In the passionat 
scenes between them we find cadences that suggest Atal 


and the sister of René. These are too long for citation, but 


we quote an echo of them from Cecile’s death : 


' Cleveland, Vol. I, Livre 1, p. 159. Brunetiére’s citation differs slight 
from the text of the edition of 1777, which we have quoted. 

? Etudes Critiques sur Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, 3¢ Série, V’a1 
1887. The citation is from pp. 218-219. In taking it from the context w 
have been obliged to change slightly the construction of one of the clauses 
of Brunetiére. 

* Manon Lescaut, Paris, Ernest Bourdin, no date. Citation from p. 84 
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‘Son dernier soupir n’avait été que l’élancement passionné d'une 
amante qui se précipite dans le sein de ce qu’elle aime pour y rassasier 4 


jamais la fureur qu elle _a{d’aimer et d’étre aimée.”’ ! 


A bare mention will perhaps suffice for another aspect of 


romantic passion anticipated by Prevost. Manon Lescaut 


is a novel which clearly deserves a place in the literary 
history of the regeneration of the courtesan by love. 

There remains for consideration the attitude of Prevost 
toward nature. Let us state at once that on this point he 
is, in general, far from the romanticists. To the 
popular taste of his time for books of travel, he sent his 
heroes to the Orient, to Spain, to America, but they had no 
eyes for what the romanticists found to admire in these 
countries. Prevost’s {interest is in humanity, not in nature 
for its own sake. He reveres it as a goddess, and speaks 
of it as of one of the most beautiful works of the Creator, 
but, like all men of his time, he does not see the grandeur 
of wild mountains, or of the sea in storm, or of forests 
unknown to civilized man. He is a deist and then 
pantheist, and so a lover of nature,—but his admiration is 
intellectual and philosophical rather than sentimental. How 
far he is from the romantic attitude may be seen by reading 
the adventures of the Chevalier des Grieux or of Cleveland 
in America, A perfect opportunity is offered for the use of 
desert solitudes as a background for the sufferings of his 
heroes, but this motif is hardly touched upon. 

In all the novels of Prevost we have found only one 
example of the romantic type of what Ruskin calls “ the 
pathetic fallacy ”’—the sentimental call for sympathy from 
nature, which gives ita sentient being, capable of responding 


to moods of joy or sadness. Lord Aximinister, describing 


1 Cleveland, Vol. VI, Livre xvi, p. 275. 
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his life in a cavern, where he has taken refuge fron 


persecution of Cromwell, says : 


ans ces moments, si je mets le pied hors de la caverne, t 
‘* Dan moments, si j vets le pied hors de | : 

objets que je découvre me paraissent sombres et obscurs. I] semb): 
nia tristesse se répande sur la nature entiére et que tout ce qui m’ 


ronne s’afflige et s’attendrit en ma faveur.”’ ! 


Bens. M. Woopprip 


' Cleveland, Vol. 1, Livre 1, pp. 126-127. 





XI.—ROMANCE ETIMOLOGIES 
Ir. Andare, Prov. Annar, F. Aller: A Rejoinder 


Revewers hay not accuratly appraisd my Etimology ov 


the Romanee Words for To Go.‘ Inasmuch as the article 


appeard in 1904 and contributions to the subject seem rather 


scarce nowadays, I propose to take up the subject again. 

[ will express no opinion oy Horning’s essay.’ He 
merely refers to a detail ov my article in a foot-note. Elise 
Richter* has lately written ov “the solution oy the andar. 
problem, which Horning sturdily attacks and which he has 
eminently advanst.”” Just how, she does not say. But we 
used to hear ov la question ambulare, point-blank ; so som- 
how a little ground is being gaind, whoever gets the credit. 
Schuchardt* seems to abandon his monogenetic scheme by 
admitting that his tipe *ambitare may be connected with 
ambire rather than with ambulare. Behrens,’ referring to 
my work, uses the frase “ noteworthy but hardly convincing.” 
From this authority I shud hav expected a detaild and 
definit appreciation at least ov the French morfology and 
fonology involvd in my hipothesis. P. Meyer® says that 
from the postulated Vulgar Latin verbs *annitave and 
‘annulare ‘by various slight-ov-hand tricks we get to the 
Spanish and French verbs—all this not very serious.’ Any 


Publications ov the Modern Language Association ov America, New Series, 
x11, 217 ff. 

* Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., Xx1x (1905), p. 515. 

* Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie, 1x (1905, 
printed 1909), 1, 67. 

‘Z. f. rom. Phil., xxx (1906), p. 84. 

Z. f. rom. Phil., xxx1 (1907), p. 123. 

® Romania, xxxv1 (1907), p. 140. 
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fonologist who reads my article will admit that this is 
a justified presentation. 

I will consider in detail the report or rather discussi, 
my article by Elise Richter. Friiulein Richter fails to 
my derivations ov dialectic Roumanian amna, imni 
*adminare, “to chase to,” and ov F. branler from 
fare. A much more serious neglect, to my mind, 
utter ignoring ov my carefully, fully, clearly and 
takingly elaborated scheme ov the Latin-Romanc 
development ov adnare, annare, *annitare, *annula 
1) “to swim to,” 2) “to sail to” (well attested), 3) “+ 
to,” “to go or com to” (once attested as a mean 
adnare in classic Latin, cf. enatare, “to get out” 
Cicero]), 4) “to go or com” (ef. Russian idfi, 
épxecOac* with both meanings, and note Papias’ 
adnare adnatare venire), 5) “to go” (occasionally 
“tocom”). As I might have expected from the 
bericht critic, however, I find here somthing lik 
appreciation ov the fonological and morfological mat 
involvd in the derivations aller << *annulare, andare 
tare. My critic, be it noted, reluctantly accepts the in 
tant and tell-tale derivation annar < annare, mentioning 
evidentia! the monition non adnao sed adno, which I d 
coverd in the grammarian Probus. She does not attac! 
fonology ov the French derivation. Her definit® objecti 
ar confined to two points in morfology which ar well «i 


with’ in my former article but which I will now discuss 


again, namely the use ov the suffixes -itare and -w/« 


Vulgar Latin. On the first I hav only to quote Meyer- 


1 Jahresbericht ti. d. Fort. d. rom. Phil., vuit (1904, printed 1906-0s 
85 f. 

? This word was suggested by Mr. E. W. Martin ov Stanford Univer 

*T quote her indefinit objections later on. 
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Liibke’s list,’ including *circitare, cogitare, *flavitare, *mis- 
citare, *movitare, *nasitare, *pigritare, *seditare, *sequitare, 
faxitare. tinnitare, *vanitare, *vannitare, visitare. As tho 
unaware ov this array, my critic ventures to assert in the 


Annual Report on the Progress ov Romance Filology, “In 


Spanish andar < adnare, with the metathesis ov dn > nd, 


common in Spanish, wud be more acceptable than derivation 
from *annitare.” Does not this reactionary suggestion also 
betray ignorance OV the antiquity ov the reduction ov dn to 
nn in Latin? On the suffix -wlare I hay alredy referd to 
Meyer-Liibke.? I now mention the postulated or recon- 
structed Vulgar Latin diminutiv verbs which survived in 
the vernacular ov northern Gaul, viz., *brustulare ~> briler, 
‘misculare > méler, *orulare > ourler,? *rasieulare* > racler, 
*turbulare > troubler. To this group I hav added *brandu- 
lare > branler and *annulare > aller. It is held that new 
formations in -ulare wud rather be expected in Italian than 
in French. This objection was foreseen and carefully met 
in my article. The etima *annulare, *brandulare wer postu- 
lated in the Vulgar Latin period along with the other 
postulata just cited. I translate a few interesting but to me 
unconvincing comments from the Jahresbericht article : 
“The formation ov a diminutiv ov a verb for “to go” 
seems somwhat strange anyway. It cud scarcely originate 
in the nursery. It wud, perhaps, be used to a dog.  [ Foot- 
note: Cf. Viennese ausserl — “ get out,” dim. ov aussi, said 
to the dog.] The main objection, as in the case ov all other 
hipotheses, remains, that these formations, ov greater or 
lesser fonetic accuracy, ar vain suppositions, while the exist- 


' Rom. Gram., 1, § 587. 3 Rom. Gram., u, p. 611. 


*orula. 


This verb is properly from ourle < 
* This diminutiv ov *rasicare, the well establisht modification ov classic 


radere, was constructed by Diez and mistakenly rejected by Korting. 
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ence ov ambulare is establisht, whether its fonetice di 
ment is explicable or not.” 

I quite agree that, to quote my critie’s expression 
Existenz von ambulare feststeht.” I fail to see any 
mous difficulty, however, in explaining the fonetie dey 
ment ov the Latin verb for German gehen, which |) 
Roumanian imb/a, French ambler, English amble. Fil 
will recognize Friulein Richter’s avowd preferen 
Bovet’s application ov the Wulff suggestion (see her 
as temporizing and unprogressiv rather than pacific. 
here follows Paris, who, however, in seeming to gran 
grace to the delta or thick / notion, apparently us 
device to mark with a warning (A) the approach to 


hopeless but more pretentious ambulare alleys. 


2. It. Agio, agiato, Port. Azo, Prov. Aize, F. Aise, A 
f g 


I. THe Forms. Verbs: It. adagiare, agiare, 
aisar, aizir, aisir, O. F. aasier, aisier (with opposit m: 
malaisier), aiser. Nouns: It. agio (malagio), Prov. ai 
aise, aisimens, Cat. aise, Port. azo, F. aise (malaise), « 
Eng. ease. Adjectivs: It. agiato (earlier also ma/ 
F. aise, aisé (malaisé), Eng. easy. 


II. Controversy. The derivation from Latin 


proposed by Bugge, is refuted by Thomas, J/. 


d étymologie francaise, p. 22, who particularly insists 


in vew ov the “constant” spelling ov the Provengal 


in the best sources, with a z, an etimon in sy is impossil 


Mackel assumes the existence ov a Vulgar Latin *«/ 


< Germanic *asatia supported by Gothie “ azéti, st. 


Annehmlichkeit”’ (Kérting’s summary). Here the assu: 


shift from Germanic s to Vulgar Latin d is quite stra 
Thomas (op. cit., p. 223), arguing against Mackel’s etimol: 
asserts that in Proy., *atiare cud hay becom only 


rere 
iit 
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which wud not account for a verbal substantiv aize. This, 
however, is not so; witness potionem > pozon, poizon, 
rationem > razo, raizon, ete.’ It is plain that a tipe *atiare 
cud hav becom *aizar in Proy. The derivation by Thomas 
(following in part Darmesteter) from adjacens, adjacentia, 
fights shy ov the Port. and It. forms,—a neglect which may 
be said to invalidate the suggested etimology. 

[1I. Conrrisution. Mackel’s tipe *adatiare is sub- 
stantially not incorrect, a V. LL. word in ty being postulated 
by the developments. I posit the form *malatiare (ef. It. 
malato < *malatus), whence, by a change ov the (mistaken) 
prefix, *adatiare, “to make good,” “to make easy ,” and by 
aferesis ov the mistaken initial sillable *atiare. Note the 
regularity ov the assumed developments *malatiatus > F. 
malaisé, It. malagiato, *malatiare .O. F. malaisier. Port. 
azo (postverbal) is regular.” Meyer-Liibke* states, “TARE 
tritt an Participia und Adjectiva, gehért aber naturgemiiss 
der yorromanischen Zeit an.’’ He presents dozens ov 
examples, The process OV postverbal or deverbal deriva- 
tion ov nouns and adjectivs is also well establisht.‘ Meyer- 
Liibke® indicates by a score oy examples and _ several 
etceteras the commonness ov the prefix ma/. Considering 
the numerous pairs like contentus beside *ma/contentus, with 
opposit meanings, I suppose that the form *ima/atiatus was 
taken for a compound, the second haf oy which was *cfiatus, 
With meaning opposit to that ov *malatiatus. A similar 
confusion is attested by oF. empouille r beside dépouille r 
despoliare, Cf. also It. bonaecia, “cim’”’ for *malaccia 
malacia. 


‘Cf. Grandgent, Provencal Phonology and Morphology, p. 68. 


I. 

f. Grober’s Grundriss, 1,.p. 748. 

> Rom. Gram., 1, p. 606. 

*Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 1, pp. 441-448. 
° Rom. Gram., 11, p. 570. 
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It. Malvagio, O. 8. Malvazo, Sp., Port. Malvad 
Proy. Malvatz, F. Mauvais. 
It seems unnecessary to show that the various theories 
hitherto proposed to account for the origin ov these words ay 
all unsatisfactory. Diez, starting from O. S. malvar, “ ise 


machen,” derives it from male levare, an etimon ov suitale 


meaning presenting no fonetic irregularity ; but he separates 


malvado and malvagio, which seem related. I suggest th, 
assumption ov a V. L. verb derived from male leratus 
Sp. malvado, Prov. malvatz —viz., *mal(e) levatiar: 
*malvagiare, O. F. malvaisier, O. S. *malvazar, Proy, 
*malvaizar. The surviving It. malvagio, F. mawvais, together 
with O. S. malvazo, Prov. malvais ar postverbals. On post- 
verbals in general see Meyer-Liibke.’ The fonetic changes 
assumed ar all regular. (Prov. malvaitz is a contamination 
ov malvatz and malvais.) 

Cari C. Rice. 





1 Rom. Gram., 11, pp. 376, 448. 





XIL—THE INFLUENCE OF PIERS PLOWMAN ON 
THE MACRO PLAY OF MANKIND. 


In the Macro play of Mankind* the central motive 
pay 


is the tilling of a piece of ground “ To eschew ydulness,” 


a motive, as Dr. Brandl? points out, foreign to all the 
other morality plays. According to him it is introduced 
from the “ Ackerfeld motive ” of Lydgate’s Assembly of 
the Gods. “ Fiir die Quellenfrage sind die Uebereinstim- 
mungen zwischen ‘ Mankind’ und Lydgate’s ‘ Assembly of 
Gods’ wichtig. Auch in dieser allegorischen Erzihlung 
ist der Mensch (Freewill) auf einem Felde (Mikrokosmos) 
gedacht. Virtue eilt dahin um Gnade zu predigen. Aber 
auch Vice stellt sich ein und schickt zunichst drei 
Gesellen (Temptation, Folly, Sensuality) voraus, von 
denen einer das Feld mit Unkraut besit (nach Matthaus 
13, 24 ff.). In Folge dessen muss in der Schlacht um 
den Menschen Virtue zuriickweichen, Freewill neigt sich 
zu Vice und wird nur dadurch gerettet, dass Virtue ver- 
stiirkt zuriickkehrt, worauf er mit Gewissen, Vice aber mit 
Verzweiflung zusammenkommt (Triggs’ Ausgabe, S. 28- 
34).” 

It seems, however, much more probable that the author 
of Mankind was influenced by the “ half-acre”’ episode 
in Piers Plowman.* True, the main action of Lydgate’s 
poem takes place on a field; but what kind of a field? 


‘Early English Text Society, Extra Series xct, 1904, pp. 1-34. 

*Quellen und Forschungen, LXXX, p. XXX. 

*Piers the Plowman, Ed. W. W. Skeat, Oxford, 1886. A Text, 
Passus vir (B Text, vir). I am indebted to Professor Carleton F. 
Brown for the suggestion that this might be the case, and for the 
great interest which he has taken in this paper. 
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Not one which the hero elects to till, but one in which 


whole army of Vice is arrayed against an equally im; 


army of Virtue. Although the “ field motive ” is ca 
and elaborately worked out, all the paraphernalia of 
are in evidence: Virtue appears in his war-chari 
suggestions of coming victory. All the characters 
in the field are the allegorical conventions so well kno 
the fifteenth century, with a good many minor 
virtues added in lines that are of interest only 
reader be on the lookout for old friends in accus 
roles or new disguises. No attempt at character 
is made, very little vividness of narration is e\ 
There is nothing, I think, to suggest the tilling 
Morality play, which affords Mankynde so much 
and the audience (and Tytivillus) so much amus 
For although seed is sown, it is the seed of Sensua 
and it plays an exaggerated part of a different char 
serving only to render the ground slippery for 
and his hosts. 

Turn now to Piers Plowman, A Text, Passus \ 
Text, vitr), and we find exactly the same rustic 
roundings as in Mankind. And instead of a field of 
with Gods and Goddesses, Vices and Virtues for th 
characters, we have Piers himself a ploughman, th 


* 


* wastours “s and ae faytours,”’ quite compa! 


} ‘ 
ehnaracters 


in social status and in character to New-Gyse, Now-a-da 
and Nought; Hunger, a rough burly fellow like eit! 
Mankynde or his tormentors; and the Knight, not u 

the character of Mercy, I should think. Moreover, th 
are, I believe, greater resemblances of situation. Aft 
the confessions of the Seven Deadly Sins and their avo 
to seek St. Treuthe if only they can find a guide, t! 


meet with a man who is recognized by one of their nu 
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as Piers the Plowman. He tells them the road to 
‘euthe, which is nothing other than the Ten Command- 
nts.’ Passus viir* opens with the folk begging Piers 


as their guide. To them he answers: 


[ haue an half-aker to herie + bi the heize weye; 
Weore he wel i-eried + thenne with ou wolde I wende, 


And wissen ou the rihte weye - til 3e founden Treuthe.’ 


He then directs the women in the crowd to make 


the peor and sacks for wheat at the harvest, 


are awaiting him. A Knight offers his services, 


y 
id Piers says that he will willingly plough for them 


‘th if he will keep holychurch free from Wastours and 
his wheat free from robber-birds. He then prepares as 
, pilgrim from the journey, hanging a seed-bag on his 

in place of the usual scrip, with a bushel of bread- 
rm in it. After making his testament he takes up his 


* (B text “ plow-fote ’°) for his staff, and 


‘ plouh-pote ”’ 
and the pilgrims work on the land till noon, when 
Piers stops to see who has worked well and is worthy to 
at the harvest. By and bye when Wastour and a 

‘ Brutiner ” proffer Piers bribes for corn, and the Knight 
‘an avail nothing, Piers summons Hunger to the rescue, 
vho punishes them so soundly that finally Piers has to 
ntercede. Only after a hearty meal furnished by the 
\w eager workers does Hunger consent to go away, first 
advising Piers not to feed the men too highly but “ bidde 
him go swynke.”® The succeeding episodes in this Passus, 
1. é., the withdrawal of Hunger and consequent evil results 


of prosperity are not relevant to the question in hand. 
*A Text, Passus v1; B V. 


*A vit, ll. 4-6; ef. B vr, ll. 4-6. A vir, 1. 96. 
*B vi, bl. 105. A vit, 1. 205; B vr, 1. 219. 
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One or two passages from the next Passus are, however, 
worth noting. Treuthe, hearing of the famine that has 


followed upon idleness, sends for Piers, 
To taken his teeme - and tilyen the eorthe.’ 


and purchases a “ pardoun a pena et a culpa’ for him 
and his heirs. At the end of the Passus a priest r 
the pardon to Piers. “Qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam 


eternam, qui vero mala, in ignem eternum.”* Then 
Pers for puire teone ~-  pollede hit a-sonder, 


“I schal sese of my sowinge,’ quod Pers, “and swynke not so 
harde, 
Ne about my lyflode ~- so bisy beo no more”! * 
Here seem to be the essentials of vigorous drama, a 
mingling of different kinds of persons, vivid characteri- 
zation, lively dialogue, and plenty of action. The dramai 


quality evident throughout Mankind assures us that its 


author was a man of a good deal of wit, who would see the 
dramatic possibilities, and turn the events to his own 
account. It would be easy for him to change Piers and 
the Knight into his admonitory Mercy, and, for the sake 
of the comedy, to bring Mankynde out from the ranks 
of the wastours to make him the hero of the most original, 


] 


and perhaps the funniest of the early “ moral” plays. 
Near the beginning of the play Mercy warns Mankyni 
against the three Vices, New-Gyse, Now-a-days, and 


Nought and their master Tytivillus, adding the advice, 


A we, 1... 2: B we, 1 &. 

7A vit, 1. 3; B va, 1. 3. 

A vil, after 1. 95; B vu, after 1. 287. 
A vit, ll. 100-103; B vir, ll. 116-118. 
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Do truly yowur labure, & kepe yowur halyday.’ 
and again, 
Do truly yowur labure, & be never ydyll.’ 


Mankynde’s efforts literally to follow this sound advice 
create for the play the “ field-motive ” peculiar to it. 
As soon as Mercy leaves him to his own devices, he takes 


up his spade and begins to dig, with the words: 


Thys erth, with my spade, I xall assay to delffe; 


To eschew ydulnes, I do yt myn own selffe. 


Meanwhile New-Gyse, Now-a-days, and Nought come on 


] 


the stage and twit Mankynde with his labour; Now-a-days 
wishes to bargain for a ‘ goode carte in harwest,”’ * and 
Nought remarks, “* He vs a goode starke laburrer ; he wolde 
fayn do well,”® but Mankynde bids them do their “ labur ” 
| beats them soundly with his spade. 

Now follows a very lively scene. For while Mankynde 
goes out to fetch corn for his land, Mvscheffe and his 
three companions, loudly complaining of Mankynde’s 
treatment, return, and the three make the most of their 
injuries. Myscheffe offers to cure them by eutting off 
their heads, an offer which effectively ends their pains 
and renders them strong enough to collect from the 


audience 


goode rede reyallys”® or any coin they can 
get. Tytivillus then comes and hides a board under the 
earth Mankynde is digging, mingling his corn with 
“drawk & with durnell.”*7 Upon this Mankynde 


* Mankind, 1. 293. * Tbid., 1. 301. 
* Ibid., ll. 321-322. *Jbid., 1. 359. 
° Tbid., 1. 361. * Tbid., 1. 458. 
*Tbid., 1. 530. 
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returns with his seed and proceeds to sow it, but 
the ground so hard that he decides to 


Sow [it] in wyntur & lett Gode werke.* 


Turning round now to get his corn, he exclaims: 


A-lasse! my corn ys lost! here ys a foull werke 

I se well, by tyllynge, lytyll xall I wyn. 

Here I gyf wppe my spade, for now & for euer; 

To occupye my body, I wyll not put me in deuer.? 


He resolves to hear evensong, but this proves irksome, 
head feels heavy, and he falls asleep. This is as 
as it is necessary to carry the play here as there are n 
more traces, with one exception, of Piers Plowman. J 
the parallelism of the main themes seems clear enough. 
1. The characters are to a certain degree similar; Mere 


corresponding to Piers Plowman and the Knight, Man 


kynde and his jolly tormentors to the wastours and fayturs 


the lame and the blind who attempt to impose on Pir 





and those who 
songen atte ale, 
And holpen him to herien - with “hey! trolly-lolly! ”* 


*Tbid., 1. 539. 

*Tbid., ll. 540-543. 

*Of course Piers uses a plough, Manynde, a spade, but the 
limitations of the stage obviously necessitate the change to som: 
thing less wieldy. Moreover, the spade is not altogether an inno 
vation on the part of the author. Cf. Piers Plowman, B v1, 11, 190- 
193 (cf. A vi, ll. 177-178): 

An heep of heremites - henten hem spades, 

And ketten here copes - and courtpies hem made, 

And wenten as werkemen ~- with spades and with shoueles, 
And doluen and dykeden ~+ to dryue aweye hunger. 


* Piers Plowman, A vu, ll. 108-09; B yz, ll. 122-23. 
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345 
In both cases the setting is rustic; the chief action 
its origin from the tilling of a piece of ground for 


mest labour, the comedy comes from what in Piers 


akes 1 


owman closely resembles a practical joke, and in Man- 
‘nd is the genuine article. 

’ this were ali, in view of 
man, one would be disposed 


to C& 


e merely to the general intluence of a p of sucl 
pute. But it does not stop here; there are other in 
es of such notable similarity that I feel « 

Piers Plowman directly iniluenced 
idents that group themselves about 
rly alike in character. 


j ?.. , 
Mankind. 


the two tiel 
Notice, for example, 
man the commotion created by Hunger. 
mmons of Piers, 


Hongur in haste hente 
And wrong him so be the wombe 


And buffetede the 


Wastor bi the mawe, 

that bothe his ezen watreden, 
Brutiner - aboute bothe his chekes; 
He lokede lyk a lanterne 


al his lyf after. 


He beot so the boyes barst neih 


he 


heore ribbes, 
Nedde Pers with a peose-lof 


i-preyed him to leue.* 
This may easily have suggested the more elaborate, 


} . 
perhaps 


I 
e stirring, seene when Mankynde with righteous indig- 
ition belabours New-Gyse, Now-a-days, and Nough 


t for 
ering with his work. Now-a-days says 


Xall all this corn grow here, 
pat 3e xall haue pe nexte zer? 


Yf yt be so, corn had nede be dere.” 
Nought suggests: 


*Tbid., A vu, dl. 161-166; cf. 


B vz, i. 
* Mankind, ll. 345-47. 


171-176. 
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igi 28 st 


A-lasse, goode fadere! pis labor fretyth yow to pe bone 
But for yowur croppe I take grett mone.’ 


— 


But New Gyse bursts out with: 
Ey, how je turne pe erth wppe & down! 
I haue be in my days in many goode town, 


jett saw I neuer such a-nother tyllynge.’ 


Mankynde pays them in their own coin,— 


Haue ze Ron other man to moke, but ever me? 


Hye yow forth lyvely! for hens I wyll yow dryffe. 


(Beats them 


Then the three say in turn 


( New-Gyse) A-las my Jewelles! I xall be schent of my wyff! 
( Now-a- Days A-lasse! & I am lyke neuer for to thryue, 


IT haue such a buffet.‘ 


( Nought) Marryde I was for colde, but now am I warme. 





ze are ewyll avysyde, ser, for je haue done harn 
By cokkys body sakyrde, I haue such a peyn 
my irn 


I may not chonge a man a ferthynge.° 


Again a few lines further on, when Mankynde attribut 
his sueeess to God ers Nee in hasta, nee in gladio, Sa 


Dominus ”’),® Nought replies,— 


No, mary, I be-schrew yow, yt ys in spadibus; 


Therfor Crystis curse cum on yowur hedybus, 
To sende yow lesse myght." 


and Mankynde, with a triumphant countenance (evidently 





turning to the audience) ,— : 
' {hid., ll. 349-50. 2JTbid., li. 354-56. 
* Mankind, ll. 374 ff. 5 Wankind, ll. 381 ff. 
*Jbid., ll. 390. "Tbid., ll. 391-93. 
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promytt yow, pes felouse wyll no more cum here, 


For summe of bem, certenly, were summe-what to nere.' 


a man of such wit as the author of Mankind surely 


\ lines in Piers Plowman would suihes to start 


this really amusing bit of play.* 


tjbid., Ul. 394-5. 
:This episode with the spade recalls forcibly the similar episode 
Lucian’s Timon the Misanthrope (called to my attention by 
essor Brown). When Zeus sends Plutus and Hermes to relieve 
from Poverty, he threatens Plutus with his spade, but 


to accept the gift of the Gods. Then, as in Mankind, 


on 
has 
pade stands him in good* stead and turns up a mighty treasure 
Almost instantly those friends who had shunned him in 
swarm up the hill to the corner where he is working in 
k-frock to earn his six-pence a day, only to be met each in 
y Timon’s spade. This plays even a more prominent part 

n it did in the stirring scene of Mankind. Timon’s reception 
visitors parallels very closely Mankynde’s reception of New 
Now-a-days, and Nought, and the resulting confusion in botl 
give one or 


off t 


is much the same comic effect on the reader. | 
f the similar bits of repartee: 
non—It will be a funeral march, and a very touching one, 
spade obbligato. (Cf. Nought’s “ Spadibus,” 1]. 391 
athonides—Oh, My God! My God! ... Ill have you before the 
gus for assault and battery ... Mercy, Mercy! 
m—What! you won't go, won't you? 
to Philiades: 
Come near, will you not, and receive my—spade! 
liades—Help! help! this thankless brute has broken my 
= ea 
Demeas: 


| doubt whether you will feel like marrying, my man, when 


| have given you—this! 
Demeas—Oh, Lord! What is that for?... 
Timon—Well, here is another for you... 
Demeas—Oh! oh! my back! 
ind to Thrasycles, who bargains for a scripful of his treasure: 
Instead of a mere scripful, pray take a whole headful of clouts, 
standard measure by the spade. 


8 
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Moreover, there are, I believe, still closer paralle}s 
situation. If the field-motive comes from Piers Ploy 
one might reasonably expect to find little points of agr 
ment. And this I think to be the case, although 
likenesses do not occur in the same order in th 
and in the play. 

1. Piers tells the people who wish him to act as gu 
to St. Treuthe that he has a half-acre to till before 
can go with them; Nought asks of Mankynde “ H 
many acres suppose je here, by estymacyon?”’* The v 


fact that the question comes at the end of Nought’s 


ing speech when it could have been turned into a pr 


bit of satire, confirms the feeling that the idea has simp 


been transferred without thought from the earlier po 


Thras.—Land of liberty, equality, legality! protect me agai 
this ruffian! 

Timon—What is your grievance, my good man? is the meas 
short? Here is a pint or two extra then, to put it right. 

The similarity of incident, though obvious and most interest 
does not for a moment warrant the conclusion that Vani. 
under the influence of 7'imon: the parallelism between the two |! 


; 


only in the fact that the spade is used as a foil against 


Vice Idleness, as in Timon it is the foil against Poverty 


and Ingratitude, and the weapon by which the heroes 


the better of their tormentors—taunting on the one hand, cringeing 


+ 


ore 


on the other. Had there been any direct influence, there would 


I think, have been some appearance of the numerous allegor 


figures, spoken of as actual persons (Wisdom, Endurance, Hunge: 


Courage, Folly, Arrogance, Deceit, Toil), although Poverty is 


only one with a speaking part. If the author did know the dialogu: 


} 


the spade produced, and made no further use of it than to let 
weigh somewhat in recasting the Piers Plowman episode on 
wn lines. 

1 Piers the Plowman, A vu, 1. 

7 Mankind, 1. 353. 
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2, Piers makes his testament in which he reviews his 
worldly state; Mankynde, before beginning his labours, 
writes also on a paper his worldly state. 


Her wyll I sytt, & tytyll in pis papyr 


The incomparable astat of my promycyon, 


The gloryuse remembrance of my nobyll condycyon 


Uemento, homo, quod cinis es, & in cinerem reuerteris * 


3. Moreover, although Mankynde does not begin his 
‘testament’ with an invocation as does Piers “In dei 
nomine amen,” ? he does begin his tilling “‘in nomine 
Patris, & Filii & Spiritus Sancti.” 

t, Again, the “ waystours” and “ faytours”’ bargain 
with Piers for his harvest, offering him bribes and finally 


declaring, 


Wiltow or neltow ~- we wil haue owre wille, 
Of thi flowre and thi flesche + fecche whan us liketh, 
And make vs murie ther-myde - maugre thi chekes! * 


Now-a-days says to Mankynde, 


*Mankind ll. 308 ff. 

* Piers the Plowman, A vit, |. 79, B vi, 1. 88. Note that at A vir, |. 
59 Piers Plowman says “I wol souwen hit [bred-corn] myself - and 
seththen with ou wende,” and at line 79 “In dei nomine, amen - I 
make hit [his testament] mi-seluen.” Now Mankynde, when he 
takes up his spade, says, “ Thys erth, with my spade, I xall assay 
to delffe; To eschew ydullness, I do yt myn own selffe.” (ll. 321-322), 
lines that strongly recall Piers Plowman’s. Of course the first 
instance cited may be caused by the exigencies of alliterative verse, 
but the recurrence of the words so close together makes them almost 
a catch phrase, which might unconsciously re-appear in the writing 
of the later author. 

* Mankind, 1. 537. 

*Piers Plowman, B vr, ll. 158-160. ef. A vu, Il. 144-146. 
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We xall bargen with yow, & nopber moke nor scorne: 
Take a goode carte in harwest, & lode yt with yowur cor: 
Ande what xall we gyf yow for pe levynge?? 


What, indeed, but the same scorn as the wastours ? 

5. Piers wishes to sow a bushel of bread-corn e: 
going on his pilgrimage; Mankynde goes away to fi 
corn for his land, and presently returns with it. 

6. And, lastly, Pier’s evident disgust when the 
reads his pardon to him is quite comparable, I thin 
Mankynde’s when he finds that his spade will not 
up the earth in which Tytivillus has hidden the } 
I have already given a few of the lines * describing 
scenes, but it will be necessary to qucte more fully, in 
to make the similarity apparent. After reading 


pardon, 


‘Peter! ” quod the preost tho + “I con no pardoun fy: 
Bote ‘dowel, and haue wel - and god schal haue thi sou 
And do vuel, and haue vuel - hope thou non othur 
That aftur thi deth-day - to helle schaltou wende!’” 
And Pers, for puire teone ~-  pollede hit a-sonder, 
And siththe he seide to hem + these semely sawis, 
“Si ambulauero in medio vmbre mortis, non timebo 
quoniam tu mecum es. 
I schal sese of my sowynge,” quod Pers, + “and swynke 1 
so harde, 
Ne aboute my lyflode + so bisy beo no more! 
Of preyere and of penaunce + my plouh schal ben heraftur 
And bi-loure that I beo-louh - er my lyf fayle.”* 


Compare now Mankynde’s actions when he also me 


with disappointment. 





* Mankind, ll. 358-60. 
See above, p. 342. 
5 Piers Plowman A vut, ll. 96-105, ef. B vu, ll. 
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[Thys londe ys so harde, yt maketh wn-lusty & yrke; 
[ xall sow my corn at wyntur & lett Gode werke. 


I se well, by tyllynge, lytyll xall I wyn. 

Here I gyf wppe my spade, for now & for ever 
[o occupye my body, I wyll not put me in deuer; 

I wyll here my ewynsonge here or I dysseuer: 

Thys place I assygne as for my kyrke; 

Here, in my kerke, I knell on my kneys: 
“Pater noster, qui es in celis.”? 

Both the men show anger and disappointment, both appar- 
ently decide to let prayers take the place of more active 
efforts to make a living in the future and “lett God 
werke,”’ 

It has already been said? that the general characteristics 
evinced by the dramatis personae of Piers Plowman re- 
appear, to a certain extent, in the dramatis personae of 
the play. One is tempted, in the case of Mercy, to work 
out the relation more closely, for he seems to embody the 
teaching of Piers and of his confederate Hunger, a 


peculiar combination, no doubt, but one that works well 


as we find it. The chief difference between Mercy and 
Piers lies in the fact that the one is an active participant 
in affairs, guiding the plough, hiring men of all sorts and 
conditions, acting as judge in deciding who shall be worthy 
of hire at the harvest; the other is the giver of wise 
counsel. As in the case of the other changes noted in 
Mankind, this again is due to the necessities of dramati- 
zation. Mankynde, the neutral figure, had to appropriate 
to himself the crucial thing in Piers Plowman, but he could 
not actually change places with Piers. For the latter 


* Mankind, 11. 538 ff. 
* See above, p. 340. 
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is most assuredly the spiritual agent of the poem, seni 
help and teach the people, just as Mercy is the spiritua 


adviser in the play, sent to direct Mankynde, if possible. 
He is fashioned on the lines of Piers himself, as far 


that was practicable and moreover combines also the 1 
ing of Hunger the counsellor. From the beginning 
advocates labour and moderation as the only real 
of salvation. There is no line for line similarity 
I can confidently set down, but the sentiments expr 
are close enough to suggest direct influence, and in 
instanees at least, the connection can hardly be dis; 
Piers advises the women seeking counsel in these word 
Summe schul souwe sakkes ~- for schedyng of whete, 
And 3e wyues that habbeth wolle + worcheth hit faste 


Spinneth it spedily - spareth noght jour fyngres, 
Bote 3if hit be haly day ~- or elles holy euen.”* 


Again he Says: 


For hose helpeth me to heren - or eny thing to swynken, 


He schal haue, beo vr lord + the more huyre in heruest 


And alle kunnes craftus men ~- that cunne lyuen with treut! 
I schal fy nden hem heore fode - that feithfuliche lyuen.” ? 


And again, 


Treuthe schall techen ow ~- his teeme for to dryue, 
Bothe to sowen and to setten - and sauen his tilthe, 
Gaste crowen from his corn ~- and kepen his beestes, 
Or 3e schulle ete barly bred - and of the brok drynke* 


Here it is only the active life that is to have its rewar 


1A vir, ll. 9-12, ef. B vz, ll. 9 ff. 
7A vit, ll. 60ff., ef. B vi, ll. 67 ff. 
* Piers Plowman, A vit, Il. 127 -ff. Cf. B v1, ll. 136 ff. 


1. 
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Similarly in Mankind, New-Gyse and his followers are 
in disgrace with Mercy because they are “ onthryfty 
gestis,’ 1 “ They haue grett ease; Per-for Pei wyll take 
thought,” ? and “ Pei be wanton now, but Pen xall 
be sade’; * and Mankynde is to spend his time well 


4 


* serue Gode with hertis affyance ” oe do trulv 


his} labure & be neuer ydyll.”° This theme afterwards 


is worked out by action rather than expounded in more 


words. 
The diseussions of ‘‘ Measure,” or moderation, intro- 
luced into speeches of Mercy show even closer resemblance. 


iers says that food for ‘ ancres and hermytes ” 


Ones at noon is i-nou; * that no werk ne vseth, 
He abydeth wel the bet ~- that bommeth not to ofte,® 
| Hunger’s receipt for keeping away mischief is: 


t 


ich hote the, ... and thou thin hele wylne, 
That thou drynke no dai ~- til thou haue dynet sumwhat; 
Ete not, ich hote the - til hunger the take, 
And sende the sum of his sauce - to sauer the the betere; 
Keep sum til soper tyme - and sit thou not to longe, 
A-rys vp ar appetyt - habbe i-jeten his fulle. 
Let not sir Surfet - sitten at thi bord.’ 
mpare now Merey’s advice to Mankynde as regards 
moderation : 


Dystempure not yowur brayn with goode ale nor with wyn. 


“Mesure ys tresure”’; y for-byde yow not pe use. 


Mesure yowur sylf euer; be-ware of excesse! 


1 Mankind, |]. 158. 2 Jbid., 1. 169. 
> Tbid., 1. 176. * Ibid., 1. 228. 
® bid., 1. 301. ¢ Piers Plowman, A vit, ll. 138-39. 


* Piers Plowman. A vit, ll. 246 ff.; ef. B v1, ll. 261 ff. 
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pe superfluouse gyse, I wyll pat 3e refuse; 
When nature ys suffysyde, a-non pat 3e sese.* 


Then follows a specific instance to prove that “ mesure 


ys tresure : 


Yf a man haue an hors, & kepe hym not to hye, 

He may then reull hym at hys own dysyere; 

Yf he be fede ouer well, he wyll dysobey, 

Ande in happe cast his master in pe myre.’ 
words which recall somewhat the horse passage in 7 
Owl and the Nightingale.® Surely they would be 
appropriate in the mouth of one of the comic characters, 
but that Merey should utter them as a solemn exemplwin 
only vouches for the author’s originality in treating what 
with him has almost ceased to be the old conventiona 
figure, and suggests that he had the character of such an 
one as Hunger in mind. 

Finally one other startling reécho from Piers Plov 


(pointed out to me by Dr. Brown) oceurs in Manky: 


as one of the main bits of action, taken over from Lang 
land’s remonstrances with Scripture for the inconsistent 
bestowal of future reward and punishments. He says: 


Souteris and seweris + suche lewide [ottis 
Percen with a pater-noster ~- the paleis of heuene, 
Withoute penaunce, at here partynge ~- in-to hei3e blisse! 


Breuis oracio penetrat celum.* 


As Mankynde kneels down to pray after his futile 
efforts at tilling, Tytivillus comes on the scene with, 


* Mankind, ll. 229-233. 
* Mankind, ll. 234 ff. S}]. 773-788. 
* Piers Plowman, A xi, ll. 301 ff.; B x ll. 460-461. 
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Qwyst! pesse! I xall go to hys ere, & tytyll per-in. 
“A schorte preyere thrylyth hewyn”: of pi preyere blyn. 


Whatever may be thought of the significance of some of 


these instances, there seems to be no escape from the con- 
clusion that the plot of Mankynd depended for its central 
situation, its characters, its surroundings and general 
trend of thought on the greatest of English allegorical 


poems. 


Maser M. Kercrer. 


* Mankind, ll. 550 ff. 





XIII.—METIPSIMUS IN SPANISH AND FRENCH 


This article will deal only with the phonology of 


problem.’ By a careful study of the Spanish and Fre 


forms I hope to establish the correct etymologies o! 
important forms and to show that we must supposi 
Vulgar Latin a form mefipsimus by the side of mefips 
As I have said in my Studies in New Mexican Sp: 
the majority of the explanations previously given fo: 
various forms in Spanish and French, are curious rat! 
than scientific. Gaston Paris (Extraits de la ¢ 

de Roland, § 18), Cornu (Rom. x11, 289) and Menénid; 
Pidal (Gram. List.,? § 66), however, seem to have corn 
believe in a long vowel for some of the forms and right 
As to the numerous attempts made by others, it is 
necessary to say, that in so far as the Spanish and Ir 
forms are concerned, every explanation which the \ 


has seen is either a traditional error or a new one. Su 





explanations as those of Baist (Grundriss, 1, 887, 
Krit. Jahrsb., 1, 534), Cej ador ( La Leng. de Cerv 
739), Cuervo ( Apuntaciones,” $777), Ford (Don a 

93), Pieri (ZRPh., xxvu, 584) and others for 
Spanish forms, and of Mussafia (Rom., xxvii, 112), 
Etzrodt (Rom. Forsch., xxvu, 878), Harseim (Bf 
Stud., tv, 287) and others for the French forms have litt! 


or no basis in fact and I need not refute them here. 


1The semasiology of the problem needs no further discussion, 
ALLG, 1, 270, and Grandgent, Vulg. Lat., § 66. 

? Révue de Dialectologie Romane, 1, 185. See also P. Barbier | 
Thid., 11, 496. 

%In Spanish the traditional error has been to attempt to derive mis 
from mesmo, starting with the Lat. mettpsimu. My objections to su 
procedure are based on the fact that of the Spanish forms mismo is as 0! 


L? em 
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I now enter into the subject matter of my article. 


THE Hispanic Forms 


The important Hispanic’ forms are the following : 


mesmo, MUSMO, NLsivo > WLeESTNO, MESsiL).~ 


(a) meismo 


This form seems to be the oldest strictly Spanish form, 


used in the xuith century and perhaps already archaic by 


the x1ith century when mismo is the prevailing form. The 
total number of cases of meismo known to me are the follow- 
ing: Fuero de Avilés (ed. Fernaindez-Guerra, 1865) 
91, 106 (the exclusive form); Fuero Juzgo (variants, Eseo- 
rial 3.) va, via, 91b (y asi otras veces.); Sto. Domingo de 
Silos (ed. Fitz-Gerald, 1904) 78a. The last case 
establishes the form meismo with the accent on the i beyond 
doubt : 


‘Oraua amenudo a Dios por st meismo 
} 


ristian mo 


que el que era padre e luz de (¢ 
quardasselo de yerro e de mortal sofismo, 


por non perder el pacto que fizo al baptismo.’ 


if not older than mesmo, as I shall soon show. The archaic meismo and 
the other old Hispanic forms, such as Galician meesmo and miismo have not 
been known to those who have written about the etymology of the Spanish 
forms and left out of consideration, important asthey are. In French there 
has also prevailed the error of attempting to derive (often by very inge- 
nious but improbable phonetic processes) misme and even meisme from 
meesme, but as a matter of fact meisme is by far the prevailing form in old 
French and medisme is the oldest. The forms misme, meisme have been 
usually avoided by the French etymologists. : 

'T do not include Catalan in my use of this word. 

*The form miesmo used by Lope de Vega (see Pietsch, Mod. 
Phil., vit, 57) is used for mesmo (false dipthongization) and deserves no 
consideration as an etymological form. 
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(b) mismo, mesmo 


The prevailing form for the oldest Spanish period, i. ¢., 


XII—XIII centuries, is mismo, tho mesmo is also found. Ty 
following lists give a fairly accurate account of the form: 
the more important texts :' 


XII—-XIII centuries 


mismo 

847 ‘Que bien pagoa PP. del Cid( Pidal) 
sus vassalos mismos !’ 

(in assonance with ve- 

nido, ricos, mesquino, 

deli¢io. ) 

114, 131. El Fuero de Oviedo 

(Fern4ndez- 
Guerra) 


4b, 9b, 12b, 14a, 14b, El Fuero Juzgo 
17b, 19a, 24b, 29a, 30b, (Acad. ed., 1815) 
32b, 35a, 36b, 37b, 41a, 

43a, 7lb, 91b, 101b, 

103b, 108a, 115b, 116a, 

12la, 122b, etc., etc.? 


3a6, 4b39, 5b16, 6a46, Pr. Crénica Gen. 
9b12, 15a9, 17a42, (Pidal, 1906) 
18a36, 23a3, 30b51, 
36a34, 37a2, 44a31, 
49b51, 61b6, 55a51, 

2b29, etc., etc. 


124, 169, 174. Fuero de Brihuega 
(J. Catalina Gar- 
cia, 1887) 

'In all cases I have limited my examples to the xm and x11 centuries 
Some texts have not been examined in their entirety, but the cases of either 
mesmo or mismo have been carefully recorded as far as the text was exam- 
ined. In the Pr. Crénica Gen, for example, I have examined the first 2 
pages, and only mismo occurs. 
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mismo 


8, 178, 180, 182, 183, 


_ 189, 200, 201, 203, 


298 234, 241, 243, 


248, 252, 261, 265, 


, etc. 


l3a, 
15a, 16b, 17b, 18a, 
23a, 24a, 
32a, 32b, 34b, 37b, 


{0a,42a, 45b, 46a, 


25a, 28b, 


, 26, 28, 29, 
38, 40, 41, 


i1, 66, 85, 87, 102, 


127, 132, 153, 155, 


6, 168, 172, 175, 178, 


181, 190, 193, 198, 
, 200, 201, 209, 212, 
, 233, 236, 237, 238, 


242, 246, 252, etc., 


Histo 


359 


mesmo 


Chartes de Abbaye de 


Silos 


(ed. Férotin 


Docu ments des Archive g 


] 


de la chambre des 
comptes de Navarre 
ed. J. A. Brutails, 


1890) 


ta del real 


monas- 


10 de Sahagiin, ete. 


Rom u ild 


La E toria de los 
Dotores 
Egiesi 


(Lauchert, 1897 


(Juwat 
(fud 


de lu Santa 











mismo 


23 (in ryme with vau- 
tysmo, cristianismo, pa- 
ganismo ),110, 119, 373, 
443, 449 ,585, 586, 587. 
80d, 206d, 264c, 256a, 
301c, 595d, 520b, 663b, 
7lld, 838b, 963b, 
1000d, 1021¢ (in asso- 
nance with destendido, 
entremetido, rremanido), 
1099d, 1206a, 1216b, 
1328c, 1394d, 1549d, 
1627d, 1689b, 1760d, 
1791d, 1826d, 1877c, 
1998c, 2013d, ete. 
54a, 109d, 206a, 210b, 
21la, 340a, 428d, 449a, 
631a. 


1439. 


1lle, 227b, 307c, 330a, 
334a, 344b, 369d, 394c, 
404a, 407a, 484c, 672a, 
68lb, 706a, 775a. 

192d, 233d, 306a, 659, 
694d, 707a, 741d, 75la, 
760d, 783d, 842c, 898a. 
3b, 182b, 189b, 208d. 


22d, 55d, 138a, 145a, 
258c, 269b, 301a, 313d, 
344b, 414a, 444b, 486d. 


7c, 110c, 144a. 


In all cases I use mismo for mismo, misma, mismos, mismas, and likewis 
mesmo for mesmo, mesma, etc. 


145a, 258c, 313d, etc., ete. 
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Fernain Gonzales 
(Marden) 


Alirandre 
(Morel-Fatio) 


Libre de Apollonio 
(Janer) 


Santa Maria Egipciaqua 
(Barcelona, 1907) 


Sto Domingo de Silos! 
(Fitz-Gerald; all 
other texts from Janer) 


Milagros 


Sacrifigio 


San Millan 


Loores 


mesmo 


342, 431, 655. 


1177 


bafas ? caheca 


in assonar 


221d, 571a. 


66b, 184b, 211d, 


In mismo for Berceo I also include » 
which he uses very frequently for either gender, e. g., San Millir 
In the French forms, I use likewise t 


masculine sing. accus. for all cases, numbers, and genders. 
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mismo mesmo 


97, 83, 110, 115, 118. Coleccién de Fueros 109, 110, 114, 
Municipales 
(Mufioz y Ro- 
mero, 1847) 
La Gran Conquista de 3a, 4b, 5b, 9b, 13b, 18b, 
Ultramar 28b, 37a, 39b, 40a, 43b, 
(ed. Gayangos, 46a, 47a, 48b, 49a, 55a, 
1877) 57b, 62a, 63a, 71b, 75b, 
(First 75 pages ete. 
In the old Leonese 
texts only mismo 
is found, ! 


During the xiith and x1imth centuries, therefore, the 


prevailing form is mismo. Mesmo is also frequent and an 


archaic meismo is found. 
From the middle of the x1vth century mismo gradually 
loses ground in favor of mesmo and by the xvith century 


mesmo is aS common if not more so than mismo. 


XIV—XV centuries 
mismo mesmo 
Juan Ruiz, 269c, 272c, 273d, 278d, 
L. B. Amor 309c, 3lle, 347d, 565c, 
(Ducamin, 1901) etc. 
3, 4, 12, 92, 114, 128, El Conde Lucanor 159. 
136, 145, 148, 157, 196, (Knust, 1900) 
204, 209, 237, 239, 252, 
256, etc. 
376 (in ryme with bau- Tractado de la Doctrina 
tismo. ) (Janer) 
119e, 8llg (rymes Rimado de Palacio 535b, 565d, 896b, 
(Janer) 1196b, 1246b 1334b, 


1342d, 1527d. 


cisma, crisma), 1493c, 

1564b. 

619a. Sem Tob, Prov. Morales 7la, 71d, 72a, 1736¢, 
(J aner) 621c, 655a. 


‘See Staaff, Etude sur U’ancien dialecte Léonais, § 53. 











mismo 


106, 


268 


¢ 
? 


129, 


292 


170, 206 


> 0% Q7 2 
~) Zu, Ol, 39, 


64, 


42, 43, 


56, 82, 95, 105, 


138, 147, 150,151, 157, 


171, 187,199, 208, ete., 


etc. 


52, 60, 90, 180, 205. 


mismo 


222, 301, 


345, 361, 350. 


313 


9, 36, 44, 45, 63, 65, 
etc. 
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mesmo 


99 929 


amy Dd, 


Martinez de 
Toledo, 
Corvacho 
(Madrid, 1901) 


16, 17, 
65, 
198, 23: 


250 


Cancionero de Antén de 
Montoro 
(Cotarelo y Mori, 
1900) 


Juan de Mena, 
Obras 
(Francisco 
Sanchez, 1804) 


Cancionero 
de Gémez Man- 
rique 
Paz y Melia, 


1885, Vol. 1) 


Pu 


Castilla 


(Madrid, 1789) 


Cancionero Inédito de 


Juan Alvarez 


Gato 
(Madrid, 1901) 


XVI century 
esn 


92 
ao, 


Juan del Encina, 37, 52, 98, 
Teatro Completo 
(Madrid, 1893) 215, 


Lledesma ). 


218, 246 


Lope de Rueda, 
Obras 
(Acad. Esp., 1908, 
Vol. 1) 





162, 188, 209, 210, 2 
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mismo mesmo 
h 9a, 10a, 10b, 13a, Don Quixote lb, 2a, 3a, 8b, 16b, 21b, 
13b, 18b, 25a, 30a, 41b, (Facsimile of ed. of 28b, 30b, 32b, 38a, 39b, 
), 5b, 56b, 66a, 67b, 1605, Vol. 1 45b, 46b, 59b, 66a, 68a, 
b, etc. 71b, 74b, etc, 
Ob 11b, 18b, 26a, 33a, Lope de V ega, 6a, 6b, 
54a, 72b. Areadia Prosas a] Versos 


(ed. 1603) 


L00b, 110a, eitc., 


Santa Teresa de lb, 2b, 9a, 12b, 
Jestis, L5b, 38a, 39a, 41a, 42 
Escritos 44a, 47b, 54b, 56a, 

(Vol. mu, Madrid, B. 6lb, Sda, 88a, ete. 
A. E., 1879) 


rymes barbarismo, Gaspar Mer- 
hismo), 54 (ryme cader, 
thismo), 80, ete., ete. El Prado de Valencia 
(Mérimée, Tou- 
louse, 1907) 


Fr. Luis de Gra- 
nada, Obras 


(Madrid, 1788, Vol. 1) 


From the middle of the xvth to the end of the xvith 
century the forms mismo, mesmo are used side by side in 
literature, the same author (e. g., Cervantes, Juan 
del Eneina) using both forms with no decided prefer- 
ence for either. Generally, however, there seems to be a 
slight preference for mesmo thruout the xvth and xvith 
centuries, and even as late as 1626, this form is preferred 
by the grammarian Gonzalo Correas.' 


By the end of the xvrith century, however, mismo had 


become the prevailing literary form, and from the beginning 


Arte Grande de la Lengua Castellana (ed. Viiiaza) page 101. Fifty 
years before, César Oudin( Tesoro de las lenquas Espaiola y Francesa, 
1575, Vol. 1, col. 667) gives for French mesme Spanish mesmo and mismo. 


9 
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of the xviith century it has been the exclusive form, 


mesmo has been relegated to the dialects. 


XVII century 
mismo mesmo 
10, 19, 32, 39, 50, 56, Francisco de 32, 42, 47 
58, 63, etc., ete. Quevedo Villegas, 
Obras, Vol. m 
(Ferndaindez- 
Guerra, 1907) 
420, 608, 663, 1191, Calderé6n, 3676. 
1244, 1497, 1557 (ryme El Magico Prodigioso 
avismo), 1628 (ryme (Morel-Fatio, 
avismo), 1740, 2304, 1877) 
2557, 2824 (ryme abis- 


mo), 3075, 3178, etc. 
(C) meesmo, miisino 


For Spanish, properly speaking, I have no examples 
meesmo or miismo, tho it is likely that these forms 
existed in the xith and xuth centuries by the sid 
meismo. <At least a form meesmo must have existed, a 
Hispanic form which as I shall show later, must ly 
source of mesmo. In old Portuguese, however, th: 
Hispanic meesmo is found, e. g., Textes Portugais du XIV 


> 


siécle (ed. Cornu, Rom., x1, 356-390), 364, 366, 372 
379. This form gave regularly the modern Portugues 
mesmo. In old Galician, I have not only found a form 
meesmo, but also a form miismo, used in the same text, 


evident proof that they are of independent development 


Examples : Fueros Municipales de Santiago (ed, Anton 


O77 


L. Ferreiro, 1895) (x1uth century), miismo, 277, 2 
280, 356; Crénica Troyana (ed. M. R. Rodrigu: 
1900) (xivth century), mismo, I 120, 129, 148, 11 

226; meesmo, Ibid., 1 93, 101, 294, 310, ete., um 19, 
114, 159, 169, 163, 178, 234, ete. 
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These two old Galician forms miismo, meesmo must be 
considered independent forms, the first another form of the 
old Spanish meismo and probably directly developed from it, 
while the second is the same as the old Portuguese form 
meesmo above mentioned, and which probably also existed 

old Spanish. The double forms exist, as will be seen 
later, in Galician, Spanish, French and Provengal. 


I] 
THE FRENCH ForMs 


The important French forms are the following: medisme, 
meisme, meime, misme, mime; medesme, meesme, mesme, meme ; 


le ismeé 4 


(a) medisme, meisme, meime: medesme, meesme 


During the old French period (x1—x1 centuries) all 
these forms occur and also misme. By far the prevailing 
form is meisme. It is safe to say that ninety per cent. of the 
total number of the various forms is meisme. Meesme is not 
frequent. Medisme and medesme are both rare and found 
only in the XI—XII centuries. 


A fairly complete history of these forms in the important 
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works of the xI—x1I centuries is the following :? 


XI-XII centuries 

medisme medesme 
24c, 57d, 87b ‘A grant La Vie de St. Alexis 
duel met-—/a soue charn (ed. Paris-Leo- 


medisme;’ (Asson. pei- pold, 1887) 


'T include such orthographies as methisme, methime, methesme in medisme, 
medesme, For several very rare and curious forms see (e) note. 

? In all cases (except the prose texts, where meisme, meime are established 
for the old French period thru the evidence of the texts in verse), the 
forms ean be controlled with certainty thru meter and assonance or ryme. 





medisme 
trine, erhadide, avoglide, 
108d ( Asson. 
bailide 
(Asson. 


vedisse), 
riches, 


123e 


ledice, ; 
gracut), 
servise . vude x repre ndide, 


dire). 


meisme, meime? 
204 


paroles meismes’ (As- 


? Nuncik rent vos cez 


son. fenie, mie, olive, 
etc.) , 592 ‘Altre bataille 
lur livrez de meisme’ ( As- 
son. ocire, dire, riches, 
mie, vie, etc.), 1036, 
1644 (Asson.), 2315, 
2343, etc. 

139 ‘Par le 
cientre,—co est meismes 
Deus !’, 157, 560, 769. 


mien €8- 


203 ‘Del sien meisme— 
nos poons bien paier,’ 


371, 541, 1161, 2517. 


16, 28, 76, 103, 117, 
3 


132, 133, 412, ete.; 
meime, 54, 98, 117, 
220, 254, ete. 
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Libri Psalmoi um, 
Versio Antiqua Gallica! 
(ed. Fr. Michel, 


1860) 


Oxford Psalter’ 
(ed. Meister, 1877) 


XI—XII centuries 


La Chanson de Roland 


(ed. Stengel, 1900) 


Karls des Grossen 
Reise, ete. 

(ed. Kosch witz, 
1883 ) 
Couronnement Loois 
sanglois, 

1883 ) 


(ed. 


Les Quatre Livres des 
Rois 
(ed. Le Roux De 
Lincy, 1841) 
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9 
50, YS, 


138, 139, 141, 1 


190, 206, 22 


78 (13). 


128 


> 


0. 


> 


1Tn these texts meesme and meisme also occur, see meesme, meisme 
? The fall of s began in the x1ith century, see (b). 
will be so indicated in each text, the form meisme is otherwise the form 


The cases of me 


cited. 
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meisme, meime 


33, 43. 


4(9), 34 (9). 


1969, 3665, 8369, 9638. 
497, 665, 5954, 6148, 
7267, 9932, etc. 


3612, 15300, 
17531, ete. 


3439, 


15124, 


1552 ( Asson, vie, mie, 
etc.); meime 321 (As- 
son. etc. ), 
335 (Asson.), 585, ete. 


sozterrine, 


1539, 2139; meime 610, 
692, 1553, 2962, etc. 


5, 6, 18, 15, 20, 24, 
27, 34, 38, 41, 43, 46, 
52, 55, 62, 64, 66, 67, 
68, 70, 71, 73, 75, ete., 
etc. 

236 ‘ Que Deus meismes 
dit :’ 2110, 2526. (Cf. 


also neis 97, 997]. 


480, 2083, 2100 (Ryme 


Judaisme), 2475, 2779 


(Ryme abisme). 

670, 792, 2312, 4011, 
4756, 5509, 6054, 7186, 
7279 (Asson. ire, vive, 
sire, etc.), 7546, 8087, 
ete. 

3641, meime 599( Ryme 


dimes). 


AND 


Libri Psalmorum, Versio 
Antiqua Gallica 


(op. cit.) 
Oxford Psalter (op. cit. ) 


Wace, Roman de Rou 
(ed. Andresen, 
1879) 

Le Roman de Thebes 
(ed. Constans, 
1890) 

Benoi t, Roman de 
Troie (ed. Con- 
stans, 1904-1907) 


Orson de Bauvais 
(ed. G. Paris, 1899) 


Les Narbonnais 
(ed. Suchier, 1898) 


Li Dialoge Gregoire 


Lo Pape 
(ed. Foerster, 
1876) 


Philippe de Thaun, 
Bestiaire 
(ed. Walberg, 
1900) 


Guillaume Le 
Clerc, Bestiaire 
(ed. Reinsch, 1892) 


Raoul de Cambrai 
(ed. Meyer-Long- 


non, 1882) 


Béroul, Le Roman de 
Tristan 
(ed. Muret, 1903) 


FRENCH 
meesme 
97, 156 (see also me- 


desme. ) 


33 (3), 61 (9), ete. 


2792 (‘ Ton cors mees- 


mes se aisement an at’ ). 
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meisme, meime 


1904, 1954, 1965, 4143 


(Ryme disme ), 7224. 


383, 391, 807, 1895, 
1994, 2013, 3427 ( As- 
sOn. sarrassine, vie, mie, 
etc. ), 3681, 3704, 4836, 
etc. 


1027, 1142, 3526. 


2 
oo 


XxxI 8, cLxxxvi 8 
(Rymes saintisme, cis- 
me, sisme. 


ccLxim 11. 


0, 11, 58. 


159, 1364, 1596, 1873, 
2428, 2717, 4424, 7420, 
7512, 7565, ete. 


928, 1790. 


5210, 5230. 


752, 


51, 437, 1804, 
2149 (Ryme hautisme), 
4085 (Ryme 
mes), 5035 (Ryme sain- 
tisme). 


saintis- 
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L? Escoujle 
(ed. Michelant- 
Meyer, 1894) 


Le Moniage Guillaume 
(ed. Cloetta, 1906) 


La Vie de St. Gilles 
(ed. Pa ris- Bos, 
1881) 


Li Romans de Carité et 
Miserere (ed. Van 
Hamel, 1885) 


1. Carité 


2. Miserere 


La Vision de Tondale 
(ed. Friedel- 
K. Meyer, (1907) 


Aliscans 
(ed. Hartnacke- 
Rasch-Wienbeck, 
1903) 


Eneas 
(ed. Jacques S&S. 
de Grave, 1891) 


Roman de la Rose ovr de 
Guillaume de Dole 
(ed. Servois, 1893) 


Robert le Diable 
(ed. Léseth, 1903) 


ESPINOSA 


meesme 
1764 ‘ Or oté 
meesme’ (Ryms 
tesme), 3999 


acesme), 694] 


ccxvit 1 (Rymes 


me, batesme, 


2423 (Ryme ¢ 


578 (Ryme fer 


(Ryme acesme), 


3422 (Ryme esme). 
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meisme, meime meesme 
Chretien de 
7 ro ba es 
(ed. Foerster) 
2790 (Ryme Yrain (1891) 
sme), 2792, 4746, 
5379, ete. 
34]. 394, 414, 709, Erec und Enide (1896) 


137 (Ryme_ veimes), 


7, 62, Marie de France, 
Lais 
ete. (For (ed. Warnke, 1900) 
cases in Ryme cf. Fa- (References are made 


bles 53 (54), meisme : to page) 


prisme ). 


Gautier dArras 
(ed. Léseth, 1890) 
1839, 2288, 2958, 3533 Eracle 

(Ryme lime), 4993, 

5996, ete. 


1197, 1792. Tile et Galeron 


Thus it is seen that medesme, meesme are rare during the 
old French of the xI-x1II centuries, while meisme (medisme 
in the Alexis) is the regular and most common form. During 
the x1uth century, the forms meisme, meime are practically 
the only forms used. Misme, mime , Mmesme, Meire, which are 


found also in old French, will be treated later. 


XIII century 
meisme, meime 
meime, ! 304, 342, 379, Vie de St. Auban 
656. (ed. Atkinson, 
1876) 

32 (all), 186 (Boul), Enfances Vivien, 
3749 (2 M. S.) 4M.S.S. 

(ed. Wohlund- 

Feilitzen, 1895) 


‘In this text the form is meimes for all cases and genders. Mismes is 
likewise used in St. Bernard, and meismes in the Aymeri de Narbonne. 
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meisme, meime 
995, 3619, 4805, 5589. 


287, 2291, meime 962, 


3833, 6400. 


2464 (Asson. 
vile, riches, etc. ), 4789, 
3665, 6558, 8874, 10922 


( Asson. marie, escrient, 


prises, 


conquisse, etc. ). 

540, 1498, 1558, 4190, 
5903, 7186, 7822, 9454, 
9795. 


21 (Ryme 
29, 36, 46, 


270, 287. 


redeisme), 


146, 236, 


11 997 (M.S. N, mees- 
me), 1X 439, rx 622, 
x1 1936, x1v 175, xvi 
1475, ete., ete. 

1861, 4196, 4819, 5809 
(Ryme paenteme), 7069 


(Ryme primes), 8847 
Mei- 
mes 3021, 4935, 10026, 


(Ryme deimes). 


10808, 
etc. 
349, 
3800. 


12088, 12231, 


723, 2177, 3041, 
1320, 2542. 


fie, guinples, 


2798. 


( Asson. 
ravine, 


etc. }, 


695 (10) [M. S. Arse- 
nalj, 789 [M. S. Bibl. 
Imp.], 1219 (12), 


1251. 
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Hervis von Metz 
(ed. Stengel, 1903) 
Florence de Rome 
(ed. Wallens- 
kéld, ) 
Aiol 
(ed. Norman- 
Raynaud, 1877) 


Li Chevaliers as deus 
Espees 
(ed. Foerste a 
1877) 
Rustebuef’s 
Gedichte (ed. K ress- 
ner, 1885) 
( References are to 
page ) 
Le Roman de Renart 
(ed. Martin, 1882- 
1887) 


L’ Estoire de la Guerre 
Sainte 
(ed. Paris, 1897) 


Aymeri de Narbonne 
(ed. Demaison, 
1887 ) 

La Mort Aymeri de 
Narbonne 
(ed. J. C. du Pare, 
1884) 
Alexandre Le Grand 
(ed. P. Meyer, 1886) 
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meisme, meime 
meesme [M. S. de 
Venice] 268. 
Huon aus Auvergne meesme 9543. 10008. 
(ed. Stengel, 1908) 


7? 358, 509, 2818, Adenet de Rois, 
2, 31 


83. Berte aus grans piés 
(ed. Scheler, 1874) 
Aucassin et Nicolette 
(ed. Suchier, 1903) 
7, 20, 61, 67, 97, 112, Li Hystore de Julius 
146, 154, 194, ete. Cesar 
(ed. Settegast, 
1881) 


44, 46, 102, 104, 220, Villehardouin, Con- 
etc., ete. quéte de Constantinople 
(ed. de Wailly, 
1874) 


(b) misme, mime, mesme, meme 


All these forms are found in the old French period. We 
have already observed in (a) how meisme and meime are 
frequently found side by side, and the rymes, such as meisme : 
primes (I? Estoire de la Guerre Sainte 7069), meisme : veimes 
(Eree und Enide 1138), ete., show that many a xuth and 
xuith century meisme was pronounced without the s. The 
s began to fall in the x11th century and probably earlier and 
must have been very frequent in the x1th. 

(1) The contracted forms mime, misme meisme < medis- 
me (see IIT) occur very early : 

I’ Escoufle (op. cit.), misme, ‘Sachiez qu il mismes departist’ 
8742. 

Les Enfances Vivien (op. cit.) M. S. de Boul, misme 2904. 

Li Sermont St. Bernard (Foerster) mismes, 5, 7, 17, 18, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 42, 43, 44, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, etc., ete. 


(The exclusive form.) 
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In literature I have found misme as late as the x) 
century, Miracles Vol. 11 (ed. Paris—Robert), xy 69 
‘ Ay je mort mon enfant je mismes ? (Ryme hiutisi 
The orthography mime is found as early as th 
century, “a Fragment de Moralités sur Job (in 0 

Livres des Rois, op. cit.), 441, 442, 449, 450, 460, 
468, 471, 472, ete. 
(2) Meme, mesme « meesme « mede sme (see I] | ) are 
found since the x1ith century : 
Simund de Freisne (ed. Matzke, 1909), mesme, S. G. 
693; Le Livre des Psaumes (Eadwin M. 8S. ed. M ic 
6), mesme, 292. By the xivth century mesme is 
frequent. The orthography meme is also as old as thi 
century : Simund de Freisne, R. Ph., 499 ‘ Ewe ad me 
manere ;’ La Vie de St. Edmund Le Rei (ed. Rave: 


1906), 3001, ‘ Par eles memes sunt sanées,’ ' 


(c) The xrvth century forms. 


sy the beginning of the xrvth century an important 


form appears derived from meisme by the shift of the a 


to the more sonorous vowel, meisme.2 The xivth cent 


1Several rare and obscure cases are found in old French. In 
maismes given by Godeffroy, ai may be ei or e, so that the: 
may be only orthographical. On the other hand it can be phonet 
derived from MAXIME with the adverbial s added. Of the other 
given by Godeffroy, I have no examples of mieme, moiin, 
moieme. The oi forms may be due to progressive assimilation f: 
mei meisme > moi meismi > moi moisme, ete. On the other hand 
became monosyllabic early, the whole change may be regular, 
In the dialectic mua muesme ( Atlas Ling. de la France, Carte 832. ), we 
have a continuation of either of these developments. The forms m 
( Orson de Beauvais, op. cit., 378), meammes (Ibid., 1023) may also pre 
difficulties which are merely orthographical. 

? The form is as old as the xuth century, e. g., Simund de Fr 
cit.), R. Ph., 1371 ‘Seit de meimes la manere’ (7 syll.), but it 


frequent until the x1vth century. 
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forms are meisme (which lives to the xvth century) and 


meisme, mesme' (derived from meesme and both rare before the 
xivth century). In the texts in verse (and all cases ean 
be controlled) the forms meisme, meisme are more frequent 


and in the prose texts mesme is perhaps the most frequent. 


meisme ! meisme mesme 
yi 27. 1 344, u 374, m1 Miracles de Nostre 1 239, 111 61, 192, 
196, rv 12, 106, Dame 268, 1v, 915, 107, 
336, v 48, 313. (Paris- 164, 202, 236, 
Robert) 353, v 39, vi 61, 
Ref. are to Vol 45, 155, 
and page) 
Lothringischer 
Psalter 
(ed. Apfel- 
stedt, 1881) 
{The form meisme which is very 
frequent, e. g., 1, 12, 34, 64, 67, 
74, may be meisme or meisme. The 
work is in prose. | 
1303, 6446. Chronique Métri- 
que de Crodeffroy 
de Paris 
(ed. Buchon, 
1827) 
1 427, 1v 471, x Li Romans de 
647, xv1 419, ete. Bauduin de Se- 
boure 
(ed. Valen- 
ciennes, 
1841) 
meisme metsme 
J. R. N, 1066, J. R. N, 389. Guillaume 
2601, 3636, 3714, de Machot, 
3719. Oeuvres (ed. 
Hoepffenger, 
1908), Vol. 1 


‘The fall of s may have been general in all these forms, tho the ortho- 
graphy preserves it to the xvmith century. 
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meisme 
499, 8647 (Ryme 
onsimes), 12435 
(Ryme venismes). 


4547, 7856. 


Ch. L. Est, 1045, 
4659 (Ryme vin- 


tisme). 


AURELIO 


meisme 


183, 187. 


361. 


113, m 10, 42, 
68, 108, 296, 298, 
mi 54, 71, 100. 
Ch. L. Est. 439, 
609, 1335, 1651,! 
2849, 2966, 4599, 
4675, 4728, 4875, 


5335. 


M. 
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Froissart, 
Meliador (ed. 
Longnon, 

1895-1899) 

Le Roman de la 
Dame a la Ly- 
corne, etc. 
(ed. Genn- 
rich, 1908) 
Ocuvres Completes 
de Eustache 
Deschamps 
(ed. Raynaud, 
1891-1894) 
Vol. vit (pages) 
Vol. vu (pages) 
Vol. 1x (Miroir 
de Mariage) 


Nicole Bo- 
zon, Contes Mo- 
ralisés (Smith- 
Meyer, 1879) 

(Prose) 


Christine de 
Pisan, 
Ocuvres Poétiques 
(ed. M. Roy, 
1886-1908 ) 


197, 278. 
190. 

4895, 4897, 5: 
7902, 
8648. 
25, 57, 66 


81, 102, elk 


8271, 8525 


m1 24, 41, 
134, 140. 


Thus we see that both meisme and meisme last till the xvth 


In 


century. 


the xvth 


The form meisme < 


century a new and important 


meisme, wit! 


phenomenon takes place. 


‘* Que de celle matiere meisme 
Selon que soubtilleté aime.’’ 
The ¢} probably represents here a close e. The s also is silent, see p 


‘ 
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its dipthongal ei or probably a close and long e, falls together 
in sound with mesme (with a close and long ¢ also, partially 
due to the fall of s) << meesme. Christine de Pisan, as 
we have seen, uses meisn : aime, just as Bernard de 
Menthon uses meisme: desme (Henri Chatelain, 


Recherches sur le vers francais au X V* Siecle, Paris, 1908, 


page 27).  Meisme, therefore, came to be pronounced 


exactly like mesme, since Ronsard (see below) also has 
such rymes as mesme : aime. When the two forms came to 
have the same pronunciation, only one orthography was 
necessary, hence mesme became the regular literary form after 


the xvth century.' 
(d) Since the xvth century. 


By the middle of the xvth century the regular literary 
form in French is mesme and this is the modern méme. 
Mesme is the exclusive form in Guillaume Alexis (ed. 
Piaget-Picot); Pierre Pathelin (ed. Fournier, 1872); 
Francois Villon (ed. Von Wiirzbach, 1903); 
Clement Marot (ed. Scheuring, 1870) who rymes 
mesme : bleme, 11 88; Marguerite de Navarre (ed. 
Lefrane, 1896); Ronsard (ed. Blanchemain, 1852) 
who rymes mesme : aime (see above) ; ete., ete. 

In the dialects, however, the old French misme still lives. 
In the Atlas Linguistique de la France (op. cit.), I notice 
the following forms: mim in Lorraine (cf. St. Bernard 
mismes), Haut-Savoy ; mime in Saone, Loire; mimi in 
Suisse, Fribourg. 

We have in French the double development just as in 
Spanish, but in Spanish the 7 form became the literary 
preference and the e form was relegated to the dialects, while 


' The fall of s was by this time probably general, see (b) and the rymes 
cited in (c) and (d). 
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in French exactly the opposite is the case. Portugues 
also, seems to have preferred the e form from 


aay 
beginning. 


II] 
REsuME AND CONCLUSIONS 


The history of the Spanish and French forms 
y | 


ported by our materials, is the following: ° 
Century Spanish Fren 
medism: 


XI : 
meisme 
ee 


medesme, 
meismo ( meisme, 1 
° ; — 
Leonese mismo mismo 
mesmo MES 
{ meesmo merme 


Portuguese + : 
t mesmo mtisme 


Galician { meesmo, mesmo | meisme 
4 


mitsmo, mismo | meisme 
mismo mesme 


mesmo mesme 
qneseen 
meisme, me 


(both very r 


mesmo 


mismo 
mesme 


mismo 
postin 


mesmo 


P f P 
mismo 1 meme 


XVIII-XX 


'T have no complete data for Provencal but in the old languag: 
double development is found just as in Spanish, Galician and Fre1 
There are found mezis, medips, meime, meipme and mezes, medes, med 
meesme, meepme, etc., see Levy, Prov. Suppl. Warterbuch, s. v. 

*T include in this resumé all the important forms. The general lists 


give an account of all the forms. The prevailing form is underscored 
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Mismo, therefore, cannot be derived from mesmo, nor 
nesme from meisme. We have to do, in my opinion, with 
two words of independent origin and development, which as 
I have shown lived side by side in the literary language for 
six centuries in Spanish and five in French. The Spanish 
forms meismo, mismo must be placed with the old French 
vedisme, meisme, meime, misme, old Galician miismo, Leonese 
mismo, While mesmo belongs with old) French medesme, 
meesiné, mesine (hOW méne), old Portuguese mecesio, mMmesino, 
For the first forms we must suppose a Vulgar Latin form 


with a long i, while the last are regularly developed from 


the form with the short 7. 

For all the Hispanie forms we must also believe in a 
prefix med- instead of the regular met-. The ¢ was probably 
treated as final and became d in Spain, a change otherwise 
very frequent in Vulgar Latin.’ Why the ¢ in this prefix 
should remain ¢ in Gallic Latin and change to d in the Latin 


of Spain is not clear, but there is evidence which seems to 


show that this is actually the case, e. g., ‘per semed ipsum’ 
(Priebsch, Altsp. Gl. ZRPh., x1x, 8), but in Gallic 
Latin, ‘quid sint de semet ipsis’ (Dialoge Gregoire Lo 
pape, (Foerster, 1876), 87), ‘vel per memetipsum dedici’ 
(Ibid., 7), ‘apud semetipsos habuerunt’ (Ibid., 27), ete. 


The following, I believe, is the etymological history of 


the Spanish and French forms : 


‘Bee Schuchardt, Vocalismus des Vulgdrlateins, 1, 118-122, Lind- 
say, Latin Language, 123. 
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old Galic 3 


5 Leonese vit 


Hispanic Vulg. Lat. MEpIPsimu > old Spanish meismo 


Sp. mismo 


meme 
meisme > misme mime 


Vulg. Lat. MeTIPsimu > old Fr. medisme 
meisme (XIV cent, 


, 
Latin METIPSiMU(M) > old French medesme > meesme mesm 


, 
Hispanic Vulg. Lat. MEpIPsiMu > old Portuguese, *old Spanish 
and Galician meesmo > mesmo 


AURELIO M. Espinosa. 





XIV.—-THE HARMONIZING OF GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO MOOD-SYNTAX 


First ARTICLE 


in 


It probably does not often happen that a worker 


Latin and Greek addresses a body of workers in the 
\dern languages, or the converse. ! But there is nothing 


atural in such a proceeding, and it ought indeed 1 
We of the classies and you of the 


a common thing. 
modern languages have the same convictions to maintain 


-first the conviction of the 


he scheme of education,- 


in tne 
‘harm and civilizing power of great literature, and, second, 
the conviction of the interest and educational efficiency of 


The difference 
between us 1s purely one of chron logy. We proceed by 
identical methods. We cultivate the same great field, 
and our respective holdings in that field overlap. We 
are natural friends, if either party has a friend. Our 
interests, in their large and final bearings, are identical. 
Classical studies cannot really flourish in a 
which they are looked upon with hostility by the 


But neither will the study 


iterary-historical and linguistic science. 


university 


teachers of modern languages. 
of modern languages, bevond the strictly vocational ideal, 
1 . . ° e . 

flourish permanently in any atmosphere in which, for 


any reason, classical studies are asphyxiated. 

‘The opportunity to do this was given me at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in New York, December, 1910. 

By an error, the last sentence of the first paragraph was assigned 
in the New York Evening Post of Jan. 5 to the Hon. Edwin M. 
Shepard, who spoke to the same effect, but with the greater authority 
of an unprejudiced man of affairs, on the evening following. 


10 379 
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The matter which I have to discuss today touches 
common interests on the scientific side. It has to do 
the teaching of syntax. Its importance, according! 


not only theoretical, but practical; for the study of syn 


necessarily plays a large part in the early stages 


learning of any language. 


For the young student, and often for the teacher, 
name given to a construction in the grammar which 
uses determines largely his conception of that construct 
and his feeling for it. It is therefore of conseque: 
that the name of each construction should be as exac 
description as possible of its foree. The man who fra 
a working name that is a more perfect description of {) 
foree of a given construction than any existing bef 
not only making the construction more intelligible 
student, but is also providing a more practical tool for da 
class-room work. We must never say that intellig 
ean go no farther, and that grammatical terminolog 
now fixed for all time. But, on the other hand, 
same impulse which leads individual grammarians 
suggest new names may well lead us oceasionally to 
eounsel together and see if, among names suggested, 
that may be suggested, we cannot find one upon wh 
we may agree. In this way we might at least clear 
field for a fresh start, with a better chance thereafter of 
cencentration of attention upon such terms as may 
prove unsatisfactory. 

The present state of affairs, at any rate, is bad. [1 
the desire for betterment, we have reached a multiplicity 
of terms, even for grammatical relations about the natur 


of which there is no difference of opinion,—e. g@.. the e 
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structions which every one will recognize under the names 
eadbeile noun or adjective, direct and indirect object, 

licate object. For each of these there are many names 
. our English grammars of today; and indeed so great a 


riation of terminology has nowhere else come into 


existence as in the grammar of our mother tongue. The 


lt is confusing to the student as he changes books 


esul 
in passing from year to year, or perhaps from school to 


|. It is confusing even to the teacher, since he 
often has to deal with a number of students trained to 


a different terminology from that of the rest of the 


class, or even to change his own terminology as one pub- 
lishing house after another gets the upper hand in the 


struggle for the sale of books.! 


‘It may here be added that a French Committee of Fifteen 


began work upon the nomenclature of French grammar in 1906, 


making reports in 1907 and 1909 (discussed by M. Félix Weill in the 
Bull. Offictel de la Société Nationale des Professeurs Francais en 
imerique, May, 1910). The Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Gaston Doumergue, published an Arrété July 25, 1910, and an 
official Nouvelle Nomenclature Grammaticale September 238. An 
English Joint Committee upon Grammatical Terminology, appointed 
in Oct., 1908, reported in 1910 upon a terminology for English, 
German, French, Latin, and Greek. I gave a paper on Conflicting 

minology for Identical Conceptions in the Grammar of Indo- 
European Languages at the Christmas meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1909, and another 
in the same week before the American Philological Association 
the latter printed in abstract in Vol. 40 of the Proceedings). 
These two papers dwelt upon the root of the matter, doubtless 
elt, but not spoken of, by the writers of the English Report, 

nely the large amount of common inheritance in the languages 
f our family. I also offered a paper entitled The Waste Involved 
in the Use of a Conflicting Terminology in School Grammars of 
Various Languages, for the meeting of the Superintendence Section 
f the National Education Association in February, 1910, but too 
late to have room found for it upon the programme. In May, 1910, 
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The principle of naming ought to be simple. 
matical term should be as exact a description as p 
of the essential idea conveyed. 

The first part of this statement is a requir 
the second a limitation. The description must be 
Final satisfaction is not to be obtained by in 
agreed upon. Sometime, somebody will not agre 
on the other hand, whatever goes beyond the 
essential goes too far. Let me illustrate these two 

If an exact name is given to each constructio: 

constructions as possesses something in « 
found to show that common someth 
names, while the differences among tl: 


appear in corresponding differences in th 


either side is lacking, one, or another of 


imperfect, if not all. Thus, in 
‘he is good,” the relation of the last 


rest is the same. If, then, the former is 


as in some English grammars, an “ attributive 

ment,” then the latter must be likewise call 
“attributive complement,” since it is also both attri 
and complementary. So it is in fact called in a nu 


¢ 


of grammars. But the names fail, on the other 
to bring out the difference between the two. To 
plish this, we should have to say “ attributive 


mentary noun,” and “ attributive complementary 


Professor Dérr, of Frankfurt a. M., read a paper on Vereinjacl 
der grammatischen Terminologie at the XIV. Tagung des 
meinen deutschen Neuphilologen-Verbandes in Ziirich ( publishe 
the Bericht, 1911, Carl Meyer, Hannover). In June, 1910, Professor 
C. R. Rounds, of the State Normal School in Whitewater, Wis 
published in the Educational Review a paper on The Va 
Systems of Nomenclature in Use in our Texts in English Gran 
There thus appears to be a wide-spread sense of the need of refor 
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But even this would still leave out what is the 


tive.” 
most important feature of the construction, namely that 
he noun or the adjective forms a part of that which 


the 


- predicated. It is, to be sure, complementary, but it 


i; complementary in the predicative way. We must 
then add to each the word “ predicative ” or “ predicate,” 
and so get the heavy names “ predicative attributive 
complementary noun” and “ predicative attributive com- 
plementary adjective.” Obviously this will not do at all. 
if is exact, but it goes beyond what is essential. It is 
true that the noun and the adjective have in this con- 
struction a common function, namely that both are 
attributive. But this is a fact which should be pointed 
out elsewhere, and at a relatively advanced stage, not in 
the working name. It is also true that whatever is 
predicative is necessarily complementary, since it fills 
ut an incomplete idea. But the same reasoning would 
make it necessary to call every direct object an “ object 
complement” or “objective complement,” as, indeed, 
some grammars do call it. We must then subtract the 
ro words with which we began,—“ attribute” and 
‘complement,”—as not essential. This leaves us the 
short but practically sufficient names “ predicate noun ” 
and “ predicate adjective,”—names which exhibit at once 
the point of similarity and the point of difference 
between the two functions. They have also the merit 
of being as simple as the facts allow. And, finally, they 
have the advantage of being already familiar. 

In the terms criticized, the fault lay in an unnecessary 
building up of the amount of implication covered by 
the name, to the exclusion of vital characteristics. 

Tt may be feared that exactness of terminology will 
lead to an increase in the number of terms used. The 
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opposite is true. An illustration may be given from L 


Some of our grammars have the terms “ genitiv 


ablative of quality,” “ descriptive adjective,” “ 1 
clause of characteristic,’ and “ descriptive cum-claus 
situation,” the last being taken from my own writi 
But the relative clause which is in mind very 


expresses, not a’ permanent characteristic, but a pu 


temporary condition, like “ worn-out,” “ unable to 


arms,” ete. The two kinds stand to each othe: 
adjectives magnanimus, “ high-minded,’ and 
“tired.” Both of these describe; and “ descriptiv: 
therefore the proper word by which to express 
office. But, again, the genitive or ablative of th 
struction under examination likewise describes. 1/ 
animi means the same thing as magnammus. Ther 
should say “ deseriptive genitive or ablative.” In 
sequence we should have the terms ‘ descriptive adjecti 
“ descriptive genitive or ablative,” “ descriptive re 
clause,” and “ descriptive cum-clause of situation.” 
using these thoroughly simple names, which go 
far enough and not too far, we shall be using 
word where before we were using four,—at the sa 
time bringing out, instead of missing, the point 
essential similarity. Bennett, in his recent Synta 
Early Latin, has helped towards this simplification 
adopting my name “ deseriptive”’ for the relative clause, 
instead of the earlier “clause of characteristic,” whi 
had been generally adopted in this country from Gr 
ough’s terminology, and has been passing of late 
grammars of the Romance languages. 

So much, briefly, to illustrate differences existing 
within grammars of the same language, and where ther 
is essential agreement about the nature of the construc- 
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tions. Of course a similar trouble is likely to exist 
where a student passes from one language to another. For 
the predicate, for the direct object, etc., etc., he may have 
t) give different names as he passes from English 

French, or from French to Latin, or vice versa. This 
is certainly not what is coming to be known in business 
as * scientific management.” It involves great waste. We 
ought so to arrange our work that the definition for a 
given relation learned by the student in his first grammar 


serve him for that same relation to the end, no 


shall 
matter how many languages he takes up. 

Since the first grammar studied in English-speaking 
countries is that of our own tongue, it follows that, for us, 
the basis for the terminology of all that is common to the 
languages studied in our schools should be the terminology 
of English grammar. In general, whatever is the best 
description for a given construction in English will be 


the best description for the same construction in any 


language. But it may occasionally happen that, for 


English, either of two terms would be satisfactory, 


} 


while one would be distinetly better than the other 
for French, German, ete. In that case, the term of 
wider applicability should be chosen for English. In 
other words, in any movement toward improvement, the 
terminology of English grammar ought to be studied with 
a view to usefulness for other languages also. It is also 
desirable that, ultimately, the nomenclature of different 
nationalities should, for identical phenomena, correspond. 
It would be better, e. g., that a more advanced student 
who passes from an English grammar of French to a 
French grammar of French .should find corresponding, 
not different, terms. And indeed a resolution looking 


to the appointment of an international committee to bring 
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about an international grammatical terminology has 


already been passed in Paris, April, 1909, by the Con 


International de la Société des Professeurs de L: 
Vivantes. 

We have been speaking of constructions about the 
nature of which there is essential agreement of opinion. 
But one also encounters differences of a much more per- 
plexing kind,—differences of conception, as well as of 
name. ‘This occurs on the largest scale in the treatment 
of the moods. My own interest lies no more in 
field than in that of the cases, or of the general relati 
of the sentence. But I want to present today, not me: 
criticism, but a definite body of suggestion, and I shall 
accordingly attack this, the most difficult of all the fields, 
and the one in which our work is at present most unsatis 
factory. It plays a relatively small part in the study of 
English, and perhaps only the more advanced manua 
should go beyond a mere statement of the forces of 
English auxiliaries, and of the fact that the subjunct 
is also familiarly used, with forces corresponding to 
f them. But it plays a larger part in the treat: 
of German, and a distinctly large one in the treatment 
f French, Italian, Spanish, Latin and Greek. 

Now some of the French grammars, for example, mal 
the idea of dependency to be the ultimate ground of the 
mood for all French subjunctives, others the idea of 
certainty, others the idea of subjectivity, others the idea 
of conception, others the idea of non-reality, and so on: 
while still others combine these ideas in various mixtures. 
A change of the grammar used for a given language 
therefore likely to demand a fundamental change of co1 
ception. 


The case is still worse as the student passes from one 
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nguage to another. The prevailing conception is that 


each language has its own individual syntax. Thus a 


well-known book upon the French subjunctive says, “ The 


Latin subjunctive . . . affords no real clew to the actual 


nse of the French. On the contrary, reference to it 
merely confuses the student.” And, again, “ First, let 

be understood that the French subjunctive mood bears 
little resemblance to the moods in German and English 
which are called by the same name.” If this is true, 
let me say in passing, I have been very much at fault, 
for I have often told my students that the best way to 
get a sound feeling for the mass of Latin subjunctive 
ises was to read French, Shakespeare, and the English 
Bible. 

The teaching of the schools naturally conforms to the 
prevailing attitude of the grammars. Thus for the sub- 


junctive after words meaning “ before” or “ until,” as 
seen in “* Here will I stand till Cesar pass along,” said 
by Artemidorus in the throng in Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar, 2, 3, 11, one of my children has had to learn 
three different explanations for three languages, which 
he is studying in the same school. For Latin, using the 
Hale-Buck Grammar, he learned that the subjunctive 
after words meaning “before” or “until” expresses 
anticipation, expectation,—a mere looking forward to an 
act as coming. In his Greek book, he learned that the 
subjunctive is used after words meaning “ before” or 
“until”? beeause the reference is to the future, and all 
future time is indefinite, and the mood of indefiniteness 
is the subjunctive. In his scheme for French, he learned 
that the French subjunctive expresses dependency, and 
that the ultimate reason for its use after words meaning 
“before” or “until” is that the clauses are dependent. 
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If he had been studying German at the same time, 
would probably have learned that the subjunctive, 
used after words meaning “ before” or “ until,” exp 
thought as against reality. And if he had gone o 
the study of English syntax, he might have lea 
in an English text-book republished and used 
country, that the subjunctive in “ till Cyesar pass 
was used because the idea to be expressed was this 
subjective assertion. Here are five different exp 
tions, which would have to be given in five diff 
rooms, perhaps in one corridor, for the subjunctiv: 


the idea “ before” or “ until,”—anticipation, indefi: 


+h 


tha 


ness, dependency, thought, subjective assertion. 
a seasoned student of language; but I confess 
memory would be strained in having to produc 

different explanations, each in its appropriate room. 
am much afraid that I might produce the G 


explanation in the French room, or the English ex) 
tion in the Latin room. Further than this, I sh 


give my explanations, even if I could memorize 
in a half-hearted way. For I remember that, ever 
any of these languages taken by itself, different gran 
give different explanations, so that what is true fo 
French subjunctive in the Chicago schools, but no 
the German, might, in the New York schools, be 
for the French subjunctive, but true for the German, 
ete. 

We may sum up the situation by saving that, for em 
structions corresponding in form, and apparently ident 
in force, different explanations have to be given as 
student passes from one class-room to another. 7! 
results are that every additional language learned add 
to his confusion, and that the whole matter of synta: 
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eomes to seem to him to be arbitrary, unreal, unimportant, 


and uninteresting. As our young people pass from one 


tural science to another, the sense of harmony and law 

ws. As they pass from one language to another, this 
nse, if it anywhere succeeds in springing up, is 
destroyed,—uniless, indeed, the teacher pays no attention 
to syntax. 

[f, now, it be true that each language has its individual 
syntax, there is nothing for us but resignation. <A forced 
uniformity, through the adoption of some traditional 
scheme for some one of these languages, and the appli- 
eation of that scheme to all the others, is not to be 
thought of. 

And yet, in spite of the great diversities now existing 
in our grammars, this is precisely the method that has 
been employed in the last hundred years by the vast 
majority of grammarians in the treatment of the moods. 
Each grammarian has adopted, for the grammar of the 
language which he was expounding, a scheme which had 
been made originally for the Greek moods. This scheme 
goes back ultimately to Gottfried Hermann’s application 
of Kant’s Categories of Modality to the Greek verb, with 
the inclusion of two inherited errors, and one sound 
inherited observation of a single force which happens 
to tally with one of Kant’s categories. 

The inherited errors are, 1. that the subjunctive is 
always dependent (which error is due solely to the fact 
that the Greeks named the mood from its commonest 
employment, and not, as they did the other moods, from 
some one of its forces), and 2, that any apparently 
independent subjunctive may be explained by “ellipsis ” 
as dependent. The sound inherited observation is that 
the Greek optative sometimes has potential force. 
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The categories from Kant’s Critique of Pure Reas 
1781, are Reality, Possibility, and Necessity. Herman 
De Emendanda Ratione Grammaticae Graecae, 1801, 
had to put four moods into these three categories, bes 
providing also for Kant’s Subjectivity and Objecti; 
Two moods must go together. Hermann therefore assign 
the optative and subjunctive to Possibility, making th: 
mer express Subjective Possibility, possibilitas cogita 
possibility as thought, the latter Objective Possibili 
possibilitas per ipsarum rerum condicionem, possibi 
depending upon the nature of things. To Necessity, 


assigned the imperative, making it the mood of Subjective 


Necessity, while Objective Necessity was assigned 
the verbal in -réos. To Reality he assigned the indicat 
The subjunctive he made to be always dependent, 
the doctrine of ellipsis. Thus ‘omer, “let us go,” 
explained as from @ye, iva iwpev, “come, in order 
we may go.” 

A suecession of writers upon Greek grammar, especia 
Matthiae, 1807-8, Dissen, 1808, and Thiersch, 18 
worked the system into different shapes by the twistir 
of one or another phrase. Then one worker after another 
applied one or another of these schemes for G: 
grammar to the grammar of the language which 
was writing about, as Zumpt did to Latin, Jakob 
Grimm to German, Mitzner to French and English, 
and so on. This is the source of the common exp! 
nation of the subjunctive as the mood of dependenc 
the mood of conditionality, the mood of possibility, 
the mood of doubt or uncertainty, the mood 
thought, the mood of subjectivity, the mood of some- 
thing conceived in the mind of the speaker (“ Vorste! 
lung” in the German grammars of the  variou 
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anguages ),? the mood of “ Nichtwirklichkeit,” * and the 


like. I have shown this in an address entitled A 


Century of Metaphysical Syntax, given before the Congress 


of the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, and printed in Vol- 
ume III of the Proceedings, and in an address entitled The 
Hi ritage of Unreason in Syntactical Method, given before 
the Classical Association of England in 1907, and printed 
in Volume V of its Proceedings,—to which, in default 
of space, I must refer for details, and which I would beg 
ny one who is interested in mood-syntax to read. But 
I hasten to say also that schemes of this sort are often 
mixed with sound psychological observations,* and that 
in some of our grammars we have the psychological 
bservations alone. Still, I nowhere find what is to me 
a satisfactory arrangement either for science or for 
teaching, namely a grouping of the mass of constructions 
ider a relatively small number of leading forces, and 


n arrangement of such a kind as to exhibit the relation 


‘So in Hanssen’s Spanische Grammatik, 1910. 

*So in Haas’s Neufranzésische Syntax, 1909. 

“Contingency”’ as an explanation of the subjunctive fits in 
with “conditionality,” but historically has come down from an 
varlier scheme, based similarly on metaphysics, namely the notions 
of Possibility, Contingency. and Necessity in Wolff's Ontology. Thus 
Meiner, in his Philosophische und allgemeine Sprachlehre, 1781, 
makes the indicative express Necessity, the subjunctive Possibility 
and Contingency. Note how differently the indicative fares at the 
hands of Wolffian and Kantian grammarians.—In point of fact, 
Hermann misunderstood what Kant meant by subjective and 
objective, and by necessity. By necessity, Kant meant that which 
always and inevitably is, while by objective he meant that which lies 
beyond our impressions, forever inaccessible to us. 

‘Thus Thiersch, 1812, recognized the two forces of Will and 
Futurity in the Homerie verb. Delbriick, 1871, made these the 
bases of his treatment of the subjunctive in his Conjunctiv und 
Optativ im Sanskrit und Griechischen. 
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of dependent uses to the independent uses out of which 
they have sprung. 

‘the instinet which led to the application of sch 
for Greek syntax to the syntax of other languages 
have been, and in my opinion was, a sound one at bott 


These languages, it was then already beginning 


known, are descended from a common parent spece 


They must, at their earliest stages, have inherited 


same syntax. It is conceivable, though hardly proba 
that they should never have changed at all. But 
also conceivable that they should have changed complet: 
The question cannot be begged for either side. 
way to settle it is to study each of these languages 
itself, and also to study each in the light of the wh 
and thus to judge how far the phenomena are the sa 
and how far they are different. The way is not to ad 
a scheme for one language and then apply it to 
others. Least of all is it sound procedure to fra 
the initial scheme by forcing the mood-constructions 
the language treated into the mould of an a 
metaphysical system, even if it were sure that this 
not a passing system. In a word, what is wanted 
wholly independent and open-minded observation, 
observation on a large scale. We demand such a met! 
and such openness of mind on the part of workers 
natural science. They should be not one whit 
demanded of us. We deal with one of the most beautifu 
of all the sciences, the means of expression of hw 
thought. It deserves to have our best powers broug 
to bear upon it. 

The task is a large one. It is evident that 
impossible, within the limits of two articles, to set for 


a complete svstem, for the seven languages which | 
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in mind, with complete proof at every point. I 


ean only give a brief sketch at the leading points, 


wether with a general summary of my proposals, 


hich must be placed at the end of the second article. 
[ am also hampered by the certainty that, while many 
agree at once with my main point of view, either 
as already theirs or as at once to be aecepted, others 
be reluctant. The method of exposition must there- 
fore be a patient one, which shall take no step for 
ranted; and it will call for similar patience on the part 

f the reader. 

Let us begin with the examination of some of the 
facts in some one language, and then pass to other 
languages. 

In considering English we are likely to be met with 
the common idea that the subjunctive’ is obsolete, or nearly 
obsolete, in that tongue. This is not the case. The 
subjunctive is less used than it was in Shakespeare’s 
time, or the time of the translators of the King James 

We have a right, of course, as well as duty, to 
include this English, since it is read in the schools. 
But even in the literature and colloquial English of 
today, one is constantly encountering subjunctives. Some 
are deeply embedded in popular speech, like “ come” in 


“oe 


‘she will be twenty come Christmas,” or “be” in “ be 
that as it may.” Others are met with frequently in the 
literary English style, as in Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Stevenson, and the magazine writers generally. Others 
are in habitual use in our daily papers and in our daily 


speech. If your students have a class-meeting, and some 


‘For convenience, I use the better-known name “subjunctive” 


” 


ce ee : ; 
for English and German, and not the name “ optative. 
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one wants a class-badge, he says, “I propose 
class-badge be adopted,” or “I propose that th 
adopt a badge.” ‘ Be adopted” and “ adopt” ar 
junctives. The English subjunctive (except in th: 
“be ”) shows itself to the eye or ear only in the pass 
the third person singular of the active. But the mood 
is of course equally subjunctive in corresponding 
in other persons, as in * I propose that we adopt a 
To illustrate the freedom of the usage, I quot 
number of daily papers. 
* Demand by - that quit; ” “insists that se: 


from contest .. ;” “I demand that —— surrender his 


Trilune, Nov. 21, 1910; “all urging that there be no 
of effort on the Bulletin’s part,” Providence Eve. Bull: 
27, 1910; “I recommend that the coal deposits of the 
be leased after advertisement,’ “ Message of President 
Rec.-Her., Dee. 7, 1910; “the sentence of the court is 
fined $25.00 and serve six months in the workhouse at 


Boston Post, Jan. 2, 1911. 


In these examples the indicative cannot be us 
there is another form that ean be used, nam 


auxiliary “shall,” as in ‘I propose that this class 


adopt a badge,” or “ President Taft insists that Set 


shall recognize the obligation resting upon them to d 
the — case upon its merits,” New York Times, 
3, 1911 (compare “insists that... retire,” al 
| 


4 


English possesses a number of such auxiliaries. 


look at others. 


“Congratulations to the University of Minnesota. ... Th 
man is a decided acquisition and has a most promising 
He should enjoy many years of fruitful work, should ma 
excellent guide and leader. . . . It is hard for Chicago to lose 
but Chicago should be generous in the thought that its loss 
Minnesota’s gain. Chic. Rec.-Her., Dec. 14, 1910. 
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[he last “should ’’ expresses moral obligation. The 


“should” clearly expresses, not moral obligation, 
an obligation in the nature of things or, as we might 
it, natural likelihood. This is a very common use. 
mav attack the tariff on wool,’ Chic. Trib., Nov. 21, 
no doubt that he would 
a grim argument,” ibid 


‘were he alive now there can be 


vesterday’s horror as 


‘may’ expresses possibility, while ould ’ 
not possibility, but certainty in the 
+, as we may ecall it, ideal certainty. 


idently, then, our English auxiliaries 


imagined 


are { be 


lied in any study of the subjunctive, and the exact 
inings are to be determined. We might, indeed, very 


| start our whole study of mood-ideas with them. But 
there is a certain advantage also in taking them up one 
time, in connection with the 
languages. We will 
foreign language which has the subjunctive in large use. 
Let this be French. 


forces which we find in 


accordingly begin with 


a 


We find at once an apparently large number of forces. 
‘ow we are not to look, as metaphysical syntax does 
some one force SO abstract, So nearly emptied of 
aning, as to cover all of these. We know nothing 
analogous to such a relation of meanings anywhere else 
in language. Consider what has happened in the ease 
the meaning of words. find 


For many of them, we 
o, three, four, or do not look 


more meanings. We k 
rr some one meaning present in all of these, and thus 


counting for them. If, e. g., we travel to Rome 


in 
palace car, and the next day visit the Palatine, 


a -the 
+ 


to think, 


ancient Palatium.—we remember, if we stop 


that the word “ palace ” has come from the 


word 
11 
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“ palatium,” and that the Romans also used “ palatiun 
in the sense of palace. The word meant origina 
something like “the grazers’ hill.” We do not f 
moment suppose that there is some one meaning con 
to the idea of a palace and the idea of a grazers’ 
and that this is the reason why the same word is 
for both. We know that some special associatio 
this case a chance one, namely the later erecti 
splendid buildings upon the onee humble grazers’ h 
brought about the new meaning. There are three 
in the process, which, to exhibit the principle of 
by itself, we may conveniently designate by alg 
representations. The first meaning was _ that 
grazers’ hill. We may eall this 2 But there aros 
in consequence of the erections mentioned, the 
the hill with its splendid buildings; that is, th 
of splendor, y, became associated with the 
“palatium.” We may call this stage x+y. Out 
came in time the meaning “splendid building ” 
or y. The process is thus one of association and 
quent detachment, x, x + Y, Y. 

These are accidental associations. The cans 
often lie deeper, and generally does. Thus th 
‘miserable,’ once meaning only “ pitiable,” “ unf 
nate,” has come to have a new idea of “ bad,” throug! 


apparently natural association of misfortune and 


degeneration. In consequence, the statement, “ hi 


miserable man” may today mean either “he 
fortunate” or “ he is bad.” 

Of course, too, the new meaning y may in turn gi 
rise to still a third one z, or a fourth one, and so 
by a similar process. Thus Latin captivus, “ capti 
has come in Italian (cattivo), French (chétif) 
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English (caitiff) to mean “ bad,” “ base,” ete., doubtless 


through an intermediate stage in which it meant 
“ miserable.” 
Now it is extremely unlikely that, while the words 


which we employ gain new meanings by association, cases 


and moods do not. ‘The opposite is probable. It 1s 


altogether likely that the subjunctive, for instance, had 


in the beginning a single and fairly definite meaning, 


and gained new powers by association. The association 
might take place in the mind of the speaker as well as 
of the hearer; or it might take place in the mind of the 


hearer only, for whom, thereafter, the mood would possess 
the new power, in addition to the old one, or with the 
f that. For we copy expressions, using them with 


ss Ol 
the foree with which we have heard them, when we do 
not ourselves know how they originate. Thus I suppose 
the modern familiar exclamation “ gee!” has come from 
the fuller form “* Jesus!” (compare German “ Herr Je!’’). 
The delicately nurtured modern girl, brought up in a 

ristian home, may say “ gee!” in all innoceney, while 
she would be shocked if she heard her brother say 
“ Jesus!” 

We are, then, to endeavor to find the force of the sub- 
junctive in this or that concrete example, going ultimately 
through the whole gamut. The result will be a certain 
number of constructions, which will probably be reducible 
to a much smaller number of families, that is, applications 
of a given force to a number of uses. The forces seen 
in these families will constitute the leading forces of 
the mood. So much being accomplished, it is possible 
that we may then be able, by detecting natural associations 
of meaning here and there, to determine the probable 


wavs in which these various leading forces came to attach 
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themselves successively to a mood which originally 


but a single foree. We shall then have reached a rat 


and satisfactory understanding of the whole, a 


system. This, it should be clearly marked, is an en 
different conception from that of a single force 
lying every use. The conception which I oppose is 
physical. The one which I advocate is biologica 
evolutionary. Let me sav also that the system wh 
propose is not a “ logical” one, but a psychologica 
Language is now logical, now not logical; but 
always psychological, i. e., a matter of the actual beh 
of the human mind. Our ideas of what this ps 

is are to be determined from a study of the 
operations of the mind, as seen in recorded speech. S\ 
is an observational science. 

Before we take up the subjunctive, we may get h 
points of view by noting the uses of the imper 
Happily, it is generally admitted that the imyx 
has the same forces in all the languages which 
considering. 

The imperative varies through all shades of en 
from a peremptory order to request, entreaty, pra 
and, on the corresponding other side, to consent, 
escence, indifference. 

The imperative is also employed frequently, not 
the force of a true command, but with a_ pure! 
imaginative foree. Thus it is used in concessions 
indifference, as in, “let it be as you say: still... 
in assumptions (conditions) as in Shakespeare, J. (. 
1, 108, “grant that, and then is death a benefit” 


in provisos, as in, “only try, you will find peopl 
help vou.” This imaginative use of the imperative 


perfectly familiar to us in mathematics, as in “ let 
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the number of bushels of wheat,” “let a perpendicular 


be dropped upon the base,” ete. 
We are ready now for our attack. But what will be 


the nature of the evidence which we may be able to tind 
for determining the force of the subjunctive in a given 
‘nstance? The leading evidence (I do not here cover 
the whole ground) may be of a single kind, or, in addition, 
f either of two other kinds. 

1. The force must be recognized by interpretation. 


ih 
l 


The force in a given place is the one naturally demanded 
hy the passage itself. All syntactical work must rest 
ultimately on this basis, and not on the basis of inherited 
categories supposed to be permissible. 

2. The force of a mood may also be indicated at times 
by its approximate equivalency with another mood, as 
shown by alternation between the two under fixed 
conditions. 

3. Specific additional evidence is at times afforded by 
the coupling of the subjunctive with another expression 
the force of which cannot be doubted. 

As we read or hear French, a common usage is that 
of command or prohibition (negative command) in the 
third person, as in qu'il vienne, qu'il ne vienne pas, “ let 
him come,” “let him not come.” Obviously the mood 
here expresses what the speaker wants done, or does not 
want done. This is evidence of the first kind. 

But, for commands or prohibitions, the subjunctive 
alternates with the imperative, according to the person, 

imperative in the second, and subjunctive in the third; 
while in certain irregular verbs, we also see the subjunc- 
tive form in the first plural. Thus we say viens, “ come,” 
in the second person, but, qu il vienne in the third, and 


sOYOns braves. or ayons du courage, in the first plural. 
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This is evidence of the second kind. We see, then, 
the French subjunctive, whatever other forces 
possess, possesses one that lies very close at least 
of the imperative. We might call this roughly th 
perative subjunctive; but, since it is convenient to 

a distinetive name, I have ealled it the volitiv: 
junctive (making the word from volo, “1 want 
thing) ;” and the term has already passed into consid 
use, in Europe’ as well as in America. 

The recognition of the existence of this force a 
explains a large number of dependent clauses, as 
voulowr (in je veux quil vienne, * |] want him to eon 
and after verbs of commanding, demanding, req 
urging, proposing, ete. 

We can also, having seen the imperative used, 
purely imaginative force, in the expression of concessio 


condition, proviso, ete., readily believe that its mat 


volitive subjunctive would have the same power, and 


thus explain large classes of examples, as in qu’il 
verra, “let him come, he will see.” (I postpon 
consideration of the origin of this use of the conjun 
que, and also the question whether any other mood-{ 
may likewise have contributed to these particular 
Leaving French for the moment, let us mak 
entirely fresh start in Italian, as if we were begin 
our whole study here. We find, by precisely the 
evidence, the same force in the subjunctive. It alternates 
with the imperative in the expression of comma 


1° 


positive and negative. In the same way, too, the vo! 


*As by Delbriick, and occasionally by Brugmann. The latter 
however, ordinarily uses the word “ voluntative,” adopted by 
in his Greek Grammar, 1885. 
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or, once recognized, gives us immediately a successful 


to a mass of dependent clauses after verbs of 
( mmanding, demanding, requiring, urging, proposing, 
te. The’ constructions correspond in detail. Thus the 
dian for “I want him to come,” voglio che egli venga, 

s precisely like je veux quwil vienne. 

Or, again, we may make a fresh start with Spanish. 
[he evidence is the same, the conclusion is the same, 
ind the details correspond. In the Spanish for “ I want 
him to come,” quiero que él venga, the word “I want” 
has indeed changed, the descendant of Latin quaero having 
usted Latin volo. But the dependent construction has 
bviously the same force that it has in je veux qu il 

nne and voglio che egli venga. 

Now the agreement with one another which we have 
en in French, Spanish, and Italian (it might be shown 

the other Romance languages also) cannot be the result 


* sheer chance. Coincidence on such a seale would not 


short of miracle. The agreement must be due to 


igin in a common mother of them all. The volitive 
ree of the subjunctive must have come down from that 
inguage. If we did not possess that language, we could 
surely imake the conelusion. But we do possess it, 
id ean verify our inference. By the same kind of 
idence as before, again applied independently, it can 
shown that the Latin subjunctive has, among other 
ers, a volitive one. And the same power gives us, in 
he same way, an explanation of many details of dependent 
lauses exactly corresponding to those which we found 
in other languages, including the Roman way of saying, 
‘T want him to come,” namely volo ut ille veniat. 
Now, if it be granted that a power found in all the 


Romance languages did not originate in each of them 
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independently, but has come down from Latin, an im 


portant conclusion follows, namely: no one has a right 


to speculate upon the origin and interrelations of French 
constructions on the basis of French alone, or of Spanish 
constructions on the basis of Spanish alone, or of Italian 
constructions on the basis of Italian alone. For, in 
doing, one may easily take as his starting-point a 
struction or force which is of late origin, and explain 
by it something which was in existence before the assumed 
cause of it was. This is exactly what happens. Thus 
the book from which I quoted the caution that La 
affords no clew to the actual use of the French subjun 
derives the use in the expression of a wish and 
expression of an order after verbs like commander fr 
the use in the expression of feeling or sentiment, as after 
the phrases “ je suis désolé,” “ je suis faché,” ete. These 
uses are common to the Romance languages. But Latin 
did not possess the latter construction in the form 
which we find it in the Romance languages, while 
possess the former, and used it very abundantly. 
older construction cannot be derived from the younge: 
\gain, in working from Romance alone, one 
overlook the possibility that the particular construct 
of which one is trying to trace the origin may be 
last survivor in a series of developments, and hav 
near relations living. Thus if you speculate, on Romane 
soil alone, upon the origin of the subjunctive claus 
after negatives, superlatives, and words meaning “ first,” 
‘last,’ or “only,” you have nothing real to go uy 
and must go wrong. The construction is inherited fr 
Latin. In Latin, then, is the origin to be found, if 
is to be found at all. But do not misunderstand me. This 
of course, is not the end of the matter. We have als 
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onsider the disappearance of the related constructions 


in Romance. And, further, it is always possible that a 


construction which exists in Latin should survive in 
Romance, but have come to have a different force from 

one which it originally had. I am not advocating 
a mere mechanical tabulation of Romance constructions 
on the basis of even the best scheme for Latin. So far 
indeed from this, I believe that I discern in certain 
facts ot Romance construction the decisive evidence with 
regard to the nature of certain Latin constructions which 
eannot surely be solved on evidence afforded by Latin 
alone. I hope, however, to have established the position 
that the investigator of Romance syntax must deal with 
Latin and Romance as a whole, and that a Lateinisch- 
Romanischer Modus-Schatz is just as reasonable a thing 
as a Lateinisch-Romanischer Wort-Schatz. 

A second conclusion is implied in what has just been 
aid. Where the Romance languages agree in a con- 
struction, but we are perhaps in doubt about its exact 
nature, and at the same time possess sure evidence about 
the nature of the Latin construction which it continues, 
we know, through Latin, the original mature, at any 
rate, of the Romance construction, and, in default of 
any evidence of change, are to interpret the Romance 
construction as possessing that nature. Use will be made 
of this principle presently. 

But a larger and still more important conclusion also 
follows from the general argument from Romance and 
Latin. If you grant that the agreement which we have 
seen in the Romance languages is not due to a coincidence 
‘accidents, but to a common descent from one mother, 
you have granted the whole position of comparative 
syntax. For you cannot stop here. It can be inde- 
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pendently shown, by the same kind of evidence, tha 
volitive power possessed by the subjunctive in La 
possessed by the Germanic languages, by Gree 
Sanskrit, by Slavic, by Celtic, and so forth. No 
the existence of a given power in all the R 
languages proves that that power was inherit 
their mother, Latin, then the existence of a give 
in Latin, Germanic, Greek, Sanskrit, Slavic, ( 

s> on, proves that this power was inherited fr 
common mother of them all,—the parent speech, 
when the remote ancestors of all the peoples 
developed these various languages were still 
together, one people, with one language. 

For each of these languages independently, as | 
said, the existence of a volitive power of the sub 
may be proved in the same way as for Latin and Ro 
Thus in English a command in the second per: 
expressed by the imperative, while a command 
third is expressed at will by the subjunctive 
English, as in Shakespeare’s “then every soldi 
his prisoners,” Hen. V, 4, 7, 17, in modern 
English, as in Stevenson’s “ this be the verse the: 
for me,” from the Requiem, and occasionally in 


elloquial English, as in “ everybody get into th 


which I heard recently on the football field. Th 


once recognized, gives us the explanation of 
clauses such as were quoted above from the daily } 
We have noted, too, that the alternative mood-auy 
for this force is “ shall,” and may therefore conveni 
speak of volitive shall. 

By this same kind of evidence the Greek subjw 
possesses the same power, and so on. 


The ultimate conclusion for the Romance subjunct 
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_ then, that it possesses a volitive power, and that this 


/ 


was inherited from the parent speech. 
Leaving the volitive subjunctive for the present, we 
ss to another group of constructions in Romance, namely 
‘unetives after words or phrases meaning ‘ore ™ 
‘nntil.’ as avant que, jusqu a ce que, prima che, 
antes que, hasta que. The natural interpretation 
that the act is merely looked forward to, without any 
mood feeling, as in “ how long will that last? 
il your hair shall be gray,” combien de temps durera 
|? Jusqua ce que les cheveux soient gris, de Musset, 
ne hadine pas avee Amour, cs t, The sole 
lea compatible with the context is that of expectation, 
anticipation. This, again, is the first method of proof, 
and should be enough, by itself alone, to show the existence 
of such a power. But, as it happens, we have fuller 
idence in Latin for the use from which Romance has 
come down. In Latin, if the future act in such a clause 
is to be expressed as in a finished state, it is the future 
perfect indicative, not the corresponding tense of 
hjunctive, that is used. Then the Latin subjunctive 
possesses a power which approximates to that of a future 
nse of the indicative, that is, a power of expressing 


something close to mere futurity.'~ We might eall this 


future indicative also occasionally occurs with antequam 
or priusquam, as in si minus, non antequam necesse erit, Cic. Att.. 
13, 48, 1. An occasional usage, however, while it may convey a 
sound hint, does not necessarily do so (as a fixed alternative 
loes), since it may indicate a variant conception. But in Cato’s 
De Agricultura there are four cases of the future indicative to 
ten of the subjunctive (I am relying on Keil’s list, ad 134, 1, 
which purports to be complete); and this number constitutes so 
respectable a proportion as to point strongly toward the practical 
equivalency of the two constructions. 
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the near-future-indicative power. But, for the sak 


brevity, I have called it an “ anticipatory ” power, 
“prospective” power. Professor Sonnenschein, 
independently detected this power of the Latin 
tive, and, like myself, taught it in his classes a 
of years before publishing it,’ prefers the word 
tive.” So should I, so far as the word itself goes, 
is a little shorter. But we also need an abstract 
to go with our adjective, and a verb. Now vi 
speak of the anticipatory subjunctive, of the 
anticipation, and of an act as anticipated; but 


saying prospective subjunctive, you cannot speak of 


idea of a prospect, and of an act as prospected, bee 


* Professor Sonnenschein published in 1893, I in 1894. But 
doctrine already clearly appears, though briefly touched upor 
my Cum-Constructions, Cornell University Studies in Class 
I, 1887, p. 42 (p. 46 of the German translation). In dealing 
antequam veniat, ete., I said that it was extremely probable 
the construction was the same as that of the Greek “ befor 
and “until” clauses, and that Delbriick’s treatment of the latt 
(Conj. u. Opt. im Sanskrit u. Griechischen) was convincing. 1 
which was the first printed recognition of the existence of a Lat 
subjunctive of mere futurity, was before Rodenbusch’s stat 
(not applied to these clauses, and mostly wrong in its det 
his dissertation De Temporum Usu Plautino Quaestiones S: 
1888, which I failed to know, and so to mention in the publi 
referred to above, because its title did not imply a treat: 
the moods. I also, in my Sequence of Tenses, American Jou 
Philology, used in 1887 the phrase “act in view” (which is 
Sonnenschein’s “act in prospect’’) in dealing with “ before 
‘until’ subjunctive clauses in Latin, and, in April, 1888 


same journal, the phrase “act looked forward to from a cert 
time,” choosing them to be in accord with my theory of the or 
of the constructions when I should expressly publish upor 
These are the phrases upon which I still especially rely. 1 
thus of having anticipated Rodenbusch because I may have see 


to be using a suggestion of his without giving him credit 
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‘he noun “ prospect” and the verb * prospect” have 
ogined special meanings. The English Joint Committee 
n Grammatical Terminology, while it has adopted the 
adjective “ prospective,” 


preferred by its chairman, has 
nevertheless been obliged to adopt my noun “ anticipa- 
tion.” It seems to me better to use corresponding words 
e., “ anticipation ” and anticipatory.” In practice 
s found that students have no trouble at all 
latter word. 


with this 
Let us now see clearly what we have done. We have, 
brief, found evidence in Latin for the 
mmon Romance construction, 
7 
nere 


nature of a 
-about which, to be sure, 


should have been no doubt, but about which there 
has been doubt, and which no Romance grammar, so fa 
is | know, elassifies as I have elassified i 


ar 
i 


it.! The evidence 
‘annot be rejected, unless the foree which appears in the 
original ean be shown 

Romance. 


Latin 


not to fit the examples in 
But it fits admirably. 
The 


Romance conjunctions for these constructions are 
interesting. 


quam, 


Avant que and antes que are descendants of 
Latin ante quam. Prima che is a variation from prius 
Hasta que is half Arabic. Jusqu’a ce que and 

nché are, in the first half, new formations. But the 
force of the clause as a whole is not affected. 
The so-called present subjunctive 


Romance clauses looks forward 


in these 
present. 


to the future 


Latin- 
from the 
The corresponding form, the imperfect subjunc- 


f 
1OT 


Some of the French grammars speak of 


as the 
while 
of the 
“ anteri- 


“ anteriority ” 
ree of the subjunctive in these constructions. But this, 
good as far as it goes, is a recognition of the 
conjunctions, not of the force of the mood 


force 
ority in the 


frequent 


There is 2qual 
expressing a past fact. 


with 


indicative clause jusquwa ce que, 
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tive, expresses an act put as looked forward to fron 
past, i. e., past anticipation. This is the key to a 
number of subjunctive examples, in various kin 
clauses. 

In French, the subjunctive is steadily used also 
expression of a past fact after avant que, and 
though not always, of a past fact after jusqu’a ce que. 
must be due to a process of levelling, which had 
already in classical Latin. In my Anticipatory 
junctive in Greek and Latin: a Chapter of Compa: 
Syntax, University of Chicago Press, 1894 (reprint 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 1, 1895), I suge 
that it came about through a confusion between pri 
and fact in narration.’ Thus the passage in Livy, 5, 
ducentis quippe annis ante quam... Roman ca; 


] 


two hundred 


may in his own mind have meant 
before the Gauls were to take Rome,” 7. ¢., have express: 
an historic anticipation (similar things are found 


. 


was to” or “should”’). 


“e 


modern English, with 
result was ultimately a mere mood-habit, without 1 
meaning, and the French construction remains 
point. 

The anticipatory power of the subjunctive in Ron 
once recognized, gives us the key to several fairly 
constructions which would otherwise be puzzling. Th 
are the use of the subjunctive after verbs of ex) 

] 


i 


ning, doubting, or denying, as in je doute qvil vi 


dudo que venga, “T doubt that he will come.”  Elsew! 
in Romance, the tense-meaning of the present subjunct 
P 


after verbs of opinion is that of the present. These 


‘This explanation is repeated by MHullihen, “ Antequam 
Priusquam,” Johns Hopkins dissertation, 1903. 
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junctive uses exist in Latin, and cannot be explained in 
anv other way than as anticipatory, since the alternative, 


and commoner, constructions in Latin are either the future 


infinitive, or, if the subjunctive is required, the peri 


nhrastic form with the future participle,—. 
slon , in the use under examination, carries the force of 
which ordinarily is carried by an express future 
Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik, who does not give 
any real explanation of the idiom, says that exspecto ut 
and spero ut are already to be found in Latin. But the 
word “ already,” which implies that the construction is 
new in Latin, is wrong. The great probability is that the 
/nstruction is a survival from an older one, of much more 
general use. The reason for this belief will appear in 
what follows. 

The examples noted for Romance are all in subordinate 
clauses. So are they in classical Latin. Is this then a 
new power, which arose in ancient Italy, or a survival from 
an original freer use? We may get light on the question 
‘rom other languages, if the general principle which we 
seem in the way to establish should be confirmed in other 

‘Ids of subjunctive uses. 

Classical Greek is in the same general condition as 
Latin. There is abundant use of the subjunctive after 
words meaning “ before” or “ until.” But when we go 
back to Homeric Greek, we find a considerable use also 
of the independent subjunctive, in the approximate sense 
of a future indieative. So do we, along with the depen- 
dent subjunctive of the same force, in Vedic Sanskrit, Old 


Persian, and Avestan.! But Greek does more for us than 


*So do we, even as late as the fourth century, A. D., in the 
Gothie subjunctive (optative), as in Mark 10, 8, where the indepen- 


dent future indicative écovra, “will be,” is translated by the 


independent optative sijaina. 
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any other language can, because of its possessio: 


modal particle, av (in Homerie Greek, av or xe 


use or non-use of which enables us to part the subjun 
into two masses.’ In independent sentences in Homer, 
junctives expressing volition, namely exhortations and 
hibitions, never have the particle, while subjuncti 
pressing anticipation may have it or not. The 
is thus like a little tag of ownership. The absenc 
in a given example is no proof of the nature 
example; but its presence is proof that the force is 
patory. This gives us a clew to the force in d 
clauses,—in which, for some reason which I h 
satisfactory solved, the use or non-use of the p: 
is much more steady. The particle is constantly 
in Homer in elauses with phrases meaning 
(Clauses with words meaning “ before ” are few in II 
and demand individual diseussion, which I have ¢g 
The Anticipatory Subjunctive. In Attic prose the. 
appear with the particle). For these Greek clauses, | 
we not only have the evidence of the natural demand 
the meaning, but also this visible external evidence 
the shape of the modal tag. They are surely antici; 
We are thus brought to the same result as for Lati 
Romance. There is also an interesting coincidence 
detail. The French phrase jusqu'a ce que, “ until,” 
*We shall see in the second paper that the same particles er 
us similarly to part the Greek optatives into two masses. Gr 
thus, when properly studied, practically distinguishes four n 
for us, where Sanskrit, Old Persian and Avestan distinguis! 
two, and Latin, Germanic, etc., afford no distinction. Now 
else, accordingly, can the behavior of the mind of any peopl 
the building-up of its expression of mood-ideas be seen so 
as in Greek. The fact makes Greek of paramount importance 
the side of the verb, to the student of comparative syntax. 
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‘rmed precisely like the common Homeric eis 0, which 
ne of the introductory phrases used,—. ¢., it is made 
f a preposition and a relative. Through far separated 
time and territory, the early Greek mind and the 
nch mind worked in precisely the same way in reaching 
‘mechanism for the expression of the idea of * until ” 
h anticipation. 
We have seen that early Sanskrit, and the languages 
its immediate family, Old Persian and Avestan, have 
ery free use of the subjunctive of anticipation, both in 
ependent and in subordinate clauses. They possess 
then the material out of which anticipatory “ before” or 
until’ clauses might have grown; but they use instead 
nechanism of another sort, without a verb. 
English possesses an anticipatory use of the subjunctive 
clauses with words or phrases meaning “ before” or 
mtil.” The use was common enough at an earlier time, 
as in “or ever the golden bowl be broken,” Feccl. 12, 6, 
this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice, Matth. 26, 34, and is common enough today in 
poetry, as in “‘ before this fire of sense decay,” As fh 
Housman, A Shropshire Lad, xtin. A key to the force, 
‘one were needed, is given us by the alternative use of 
auxiliary “ shall,” as in ‘‘ before it shall be too late,” 
|! mind vou, | Till Ludlow tower 


this 


lads you leave wil 
fall,’ Housman, m1. Now we know what 


means, It is still occasionally used in independent 


ences by many writers (much emploved by Eden Phill- 


ts, for example), and was onee very common, as in 
King James translation of the Bible. We may eall 
shall so used the anticipatory shall. An extremely inter- 


ting parallelism between English and Greek is to be 


12 
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pointed out in this connection. We have seen 
that * shall” is both a volitive and an anticipatory 
iliary, and it would seem sure that the word, sta: 
with one of these forces, whichever it was, had 
some association gained the power to express tly 
idea (or had gained both through some idea now lost 
But the Greek subjunctive has the same double pow 
these are the only two leading powers it possesses, 
the others which we have to note later belong, in G 
to a completely different set of mood-forms, ¢all: 
optative. The same is true of Sanskrit and 
sisters. We may then say that the subjunctive in G 
and English, together with “ shall” in English, const 
the volitive-anticipatory mood for these languages. 
The agreement of Greek and Sanskrit (and its si 
which are the only languages keeping the subjuncti 
optative forms apart, seems to point to the existe: 
the parent speech, of these two forces of the subjw 
mood. One force was probably gained, by assoc 


~ 


out of the other (or both out of some other). 
English, within a comparatively few centuries, has 
peated the process (or gone through some process 
the same result) over again. Such agreements, at r 
distances of space and time, seem to make out an 
ordinarily strong case for the value of the compara 
point of view in the study of any individual languag 
A further principle, with a corollary from it, 
won from the facts which we have seen. The lac! 
“before” and “until” clauses with the subjuncti 


Sanskrit makes it probable that the parent speech 


not possess them. The constructions which we have 


y 


in other languages of the fami] 
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rom a common original anticipatory subjunctive clause, 
it were developed, with the same results, from an identi- 
inherited mood-force. Other corresponding construc- 
ns in these languages, then, may, in some cases, be 
imply the result of identical psychological processes, 
rking with a common inherited material. 
[he corollary is that where, in two or more languages 
‘the family, we find corresponding constructions not com- 
n to the whole family, and in one or more of these lan- 
lages are unable to decide between two possible origins, 
but in another have sure evidence, the origin in the doubt- 


ease is probably the one made out in the sure case, 


rather than the other one. We shall presently have 


‘easion to use this corollary. 

The force of the Germanic subjunctive after words 
meaning “ before”’ or “until”? appears most naturally 

be, as in the other languages which we have tested, 
anticipatory. Confirmation is also afforded, just as for 
English, by the alternative use of the auxiliary “ soll.” 
This auxiliary, like English “ shall,” is volitive or antici- 
patory. The volitive foree would fit only in a com- 
paratively few cases (namely after a negatived main verb). 
The anticipatory force fits everywhere.’ 

Delbriick, in his “ Germanischer Optativ im Satzge- 


fiige”’ explains the subjunctive in the Germanic clauses 


‘It is quite conceivable that a volitive force might have become 
associated with the “until” clauses through such special cases, and 
ultimately have gained the upper hand. Compare “come in till 
I whip you,” which I once heard said by a mother to a child. 
But such examples are clearly secondary in English. Homeric Greek 
shows a few examples (five) where the idea might be purpose 
(in three cases, must be). But nothing came of the construction, 
since it does not appear anywhere later. 
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with *“ before” or “ until” as the mood of Vorste! 


i 


in an unpublished paper at the St. Louis Exposi 


e. of conception, as against reality. But, as | 


and again before the Versammlung Deutscher Profes 
und Schulmanner in Bale in 1907 (abstract pub 
in the Proceedings), this kind of explanation is 
heritance from metaphysical syntax, from which, 
he holds the distinguished position of having be 
first to apply psychological syntax to the moods 
large scale, | am forced to feel that Delbriick h 
wholly freed himself. 

Anglo-Saxon developed, for the past, a mood-habit 
“before”’ like that of modern French. In Bi 
675, gespreee Pa se géda gylp-worda sum, Beowulf G: 
er he on bed stige, the clause @r .. . stige may 
meant “ before climbing up on his bed ” (before he sh 
climb,” ef. common clauses like antequam in 
educeret in Latin), but could easily be taken to 
‘before he climbed.”” The levelling is complete in 
an example as “ic wes e@rpam pe Abraham wiere,”’ 

8, 58, * before Abraham was, I was” (similarly 
Gothic, faurPizei Abraham waurPi, im ik. The mo 
not due to the Greek original, which has the infinit 
But English has restored again the distinction betwee: 
act looked forward to and an actual act looked back 
Note again the working out of identical detached proce: 
in two groups of languages that have no historical 
nection nearer than the ultimate one through the parent 
speech. 

The “before” and “until” clauses looking fory 
to the future really have a very simple office, which 1! 


share with many other clauses, introduced by vari 
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eonnectives, as “ when,” “ who,” “ which,” ete. These 
clauses tell what person, what thing, what time, ete., is 
meant. They fill out an incomplete pronoun or equivalent 


ticle, or themselves completely take the place of one. 


Examples are seen in “ with the legion which he had 


with him,” ‘* God bless the man who first invented sleep,” 
‘that which you say,” “* the man that married Nausikaa.” 
Such clauses are probably the commonest of all relative 
clauses. Yet they have been without a name, until I 
gave them one.’ Since they fill out an incomplete pro- 
noun, they should bear the same name that is given to 
the pronoun. For the pronoun, two names are in existence, 
demonstrative and determinative, some grammars using 
one, others the other. The word demonstrative, “pointing,” 
is excellent, if the object is close at hand, so that it might 
eally be pointed at. But in many eases the object is 
remote, and it is generally so in the case of the clauses. 
Hence the word determinative is better, and should be 
applied throughout,—determinative pronoun, determina- 
tive clause. It would make for clearness also if the 
corresponding article ‘the,’ and the corresponding 
Romance words, were called the determinative article. 
Now the mood for the determinative clause dealing 
with the future is, in Greek, Sanskrit, ete., the anticipatory 
subjunctive, as in “the man who shall perfect this 
invention will make a fortune,” and “happy the man 


who shall lead you home in marriage,”’ said by Odysseus 


*In “The Cum-Constructions: their History and Functions,” Cor- 
nell University Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. I (1887), p. 85 
(p. 94 of the German translation). 

The word determinative has been used of late in Germany and 
France, but in a looser sense, covering for example such a clause 


as that in, “in a city where I wasn’t known.” 
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to Nausikaa in Od. 6, 158. Our grammarians in ¢g 
(thus Goodwin), inheriting a twist given by Disse1 
Hermann’s metaphysical scheme, eal! all such const: 
tions conditions—even clauses with “ before ” 
“until.” There is no basis for this. Odysseus does 
know surely, of course, whether Nausikaa will 1 
but he takes it for granted that she will. Years 
remembering the girl who had befriended him, he 
have said, “happy the man who led her hom 
marriage.” He would not have known surely 
anybody had done so. But no one would thi: 
explaining the preterit indicative clause in such a eas 
ealling it conditional. Greek held steadily to the me 
of expression pointed out for the determinative 
referring to the future. A simple and beautiful 
might be given, which would eliminate a great 
difficulty, as well as bad science, from our Greek mar 
namely that “in determinative clauses, futurity 
larly expressed by the anticipatory subjunctive, 
main verb also refers to the future.” The sam 
mav be laid down for generalizing clauses in the fu 
Both rules, again, may be laid down permissively for G 
Thus in, in Pane gardei inn gaggaiP, frumist qi 
“into whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say,” Lu/ 
5; iP saei taujiP (indic.) jah laisjai (subj.) swa, 
whosoever shall do (the commandments) and teach 
Matt. 5, 19. The usages were inherited from the 


speech, or, at any rate, formed in identical ways in th 


ious families of languages out of corresponding materi 
Mark now another of the striking detailed paralle! 


at long range. In English, as in Latin, the use of 


anticipatory subjunctive in determinative clauses, exc 
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ose with “ before’ or * until,” disappeared. Yet when 
English came to help out the expression of its mood-ideas 
y auxiliaries, it took the auxiliary * shall” (not * will,” 


future indicative auxiliary) for these clauses. English 


s as sensitive in feeling these constructions as Greek is. 
(hus, * there will be an outery . . . when a bill carrying 


wver duties shall come before Congress,” Chic. Trib., 


1911. We ought to eall * shall” the antiei- 


patory auxiliary, and might lay down the rule that “ in 


vlish determinative clauses, futurity is expressed by 
ticipatory ‘shall’ rather than by the future indicative, 
‘the main verb also refers to the future.” (For the use 
‘the present indicative, see below). 

Latin in the main replaced the anticipatory subjunctive, 
except with words meaning “before” or “ until,” by 
the future indicative. This is the mood in French and 
Italian. Spanish, on the other hand, uses the subjunctive, 
exactly as Greek does, in all determinative clauses looking 
to the future, if the main verb also refers to the future. 
Obviously the use was not inherited. It is probably due 

» a reflorescence of the anticipatory power still living in 
auses with “* before” and “ until,” and the few other 
ses that have been pointed out, as in dudo que venga, 

[ doubt that he will come.” Here again, then, we have 
a striking parallel over a wide linguistic separation. 

It remains to speak of the use of the permissible 
present indicative, in a future sense, in Latin in clauses 
with words meaning “ before” or “until” (priusquam 
respondeo, alongside of priusquam respondeam), which 
is also the regular mood in modern English and German. 
At first blush, this fact might seem to overthrow our 


reasoning from regular alternatives. But the fixed use 
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in Latin, that of the future perfect indicative where the 


act is to be represented as complete, must not be forgotte; 


Ae 


We are obliged to suppose, either that the future perfect 


indicative has gained in this construction the power of 
a real present, or that, in some way, the present indicati) 
possesses also a future power. The former is ob 

not the case. The meaning cannot be a present 
The latter clearly is the case, not only here, 
several other constructions, as in future conditions. 
origin ef this power of the present indicative 

seen, in one form or another, in all the languages of 
family) is an interesting question, but belongs 


naturally to my econeluding article. 


Wan. Garpner Hat 





